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HOUSE, is a subject now occupying the | to underrate the difficulty and cost of mak- 
thoughts of many of our countrymen, and | ing plantations, and Jaying the groundwork 
therefore is not undeserving a few words | of a complete country residence. Land- 
from us at the present moment. |scape gardening, where all its elements re- 

The greater part of those who build | quire to be newly arranged, where the sce- 
country seats in the United States, are citi- lnery of a place requires to be almost whol- 
zens who retire from the active pursuits of | ly created, is by no means either a cheap or 
town to enjoy, in the most rational way pos-|a rapid process. Labor and patience must 
sible, the fortunes accumulated there—that | be added to taste, time and money, before a 


is 'to say, in the creation of beautiful and | bare site can be turned into smooth lawns 
agreeable rural homes. 





and complete pleasure grounds. 

Whatever may be the natural taste of| The best advice which the most expe- 
this class, their avocations have not permit- {rienced landscape gardener can give an 
ted them to become familiar with the diffi- | American about to select ground for a coun- 
culties to be encountered in making a ew | ry residence, is, therefore, to choose a site 
place, or the most successful way of accom- | where there is natural wood, and where na- 
plishing all that they propose to themselves. | ture offers the greatest number of good fea- 
Hence, we not unfrequently see a very com- | tures ready for a basis upon which to com- 
plete house surrounded, for years, by very 


mence improvements. 

unfinished and meagre grounds. Weary| We have, already, so often descanted on 
with the labor and expense of levelling |the superiority of trees and lawns to all 
earth, opening roads and walks, and cloth- | other features of ornamental places united, 
ing a naked place with new plantations, all | that our readers are not, we trust, slow to 
of which he finds far less easily accom- | side with us in a thorough appreciation of 
plished than building brick walls in the | their charms. 

city, the once sanguine improver often| Hence, when a site for a country place is 
abates his energy, and loses his interest in | to be selected, (after health and good neigh- 
the embellishment of izis grounds, before his | borhood,) the first points are, if possible, to 
plans are half perfected. 


} secure a position where there is some exist- 
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ing wood, and where the ground is so dis- 
posed as to offer a natural surface for a fine 
lawn. These two points secured, half the 
battle is fought, for the framework or back- 
ground of foliage being ready grown, im- 
mediate shelter, shade, and effect is given 
as soon as the house is erected ; and a sur- 
face well shaped for a lawn, (or one which 
requires but trifling alterations,) once ob- 
tained, all the labor and cost of grading is 
avoided, and a single season’s thorough pre- 
paration gives you velvet to walk about 
upon. 

Some of our readers, 


no doubt, will say 








HOW TO CHOOSE A SITE FOR A COUNTRY SEAT. 


have an abundance of means, taste, enthu- 
siasm and patience, from undertaking the 
creation of entire new scenery in their 
country residences. There are few sources 
of satisfaction more genuine and lasting 
than that of walking through extensive 
groves and plantations, all reared by one’s 
own hands—to look on a landscape which 
one has transformed into leafy hills and 
We scarcely 
remember more real delight evinced by any 
youthful devotee of our favorite art, in all 
the fervor of his first enthusiasm, than has 
been expressed to us by one of our venera- 


wood embowered slopes. 


this is excellent advice, but unfortunately | ble Ex-PresipEents, now in a ripe old age, 


not easily followed. 
to build on a bare site, 
beginning.” 


and ‘ begin at the 


This is no doubt occasionally true, but in 
nine cases out of ten, in this country, our 
own observation has convinced us that the 
choice of a poor location is the result of lo- 
cal prejudice, or want of knowledge of the 
subject, rather than of necessity. 


How frequently do we see men paying | 


large prices for indifferent sites 


| 
So many are forced | 


, When at a| 
distance of half a mile there are one or| 


when showing us, at various times, fine old 


forest trees, oaks, hickories, etc., which 
have been watched by him in their entire 
cycle of development, from the naked seeds 
deposited in the soil by his own hands, to 
their now furrowed trunks and umbrageous 
heads! 

But it must be confessed, that it is throw- 
ing away a large part of one’s life—and 
that too, more especially, when the cup of 
country pleasures is not brought to the lips 
till one’s meridian is well nigh past—to 





more positions on which nature has lavished | take the whole business of making a land- 
treasures of wood and water, and spread out | scape from the invisible carbon and oxygen 


undulating surfaces, which seem absolutely |W aiting in soil and atmosphere, to be turned 


to court the finishing touches of the rural ar- | by the slow alchemy of ten or twenty sum- 
tist. 


| mers’ growth into groves of weeping elms, 
it appropriates all nature’s handiwork to it- | and groups of overshadowing-oaks ! 
self in a moment. The masses of trees | 


Place a dwelling in such a site, and 


Those, therefore, who wish to start with 
are easily broken into groups that have im-| the advantage of a good patrimony from 
mediately the effect of old plantations, and | nature, will prefer to examine what mother 
Earth has to offer them in her choicest nooks, 
before they determine on taking hold of 


some meagre scene, 


all the minor details of shrubbery, walks, 
and flower and fruit gardens, fall gracefully 


and becomingly into their proper positions. where the woodman’s 


axe and the ploughman’s furrow have long 


ago obliterated all the original beauty of 
touc hes serve in turn to enhance the beauty the landse rape. If a plac e cannot be found 


and value of the original trees themselves. | well wooded, perhaps a fringe of wood or 


We by no means wish to deter those who | a background of forest foliage can be taken 


Sheltered and screened, and brought into 
harmony with the landscape, these finishing 
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advantage of. These will give shelter, and 
serve as a groundwork to help on the ef- 
We have 
seen a cottage or villa site dignified, and 
rendered attractive forever, by the posses- 
sion of even three or four fine trees of the 
original growth, judiciously preserved, and 
taken as the nucleus of a whole series of 
belts and minor plantations. 


fects of the ornamental planter. 


There is another most striking advantage 
in the possession of considerable wooded 
surface, properly located, in a country resi- 
dence. This is the seclusion and privacy 
of the walks or drives, which such bits of 
woodland afford. Walks, in open lawn, or 
even amid belts of shrubbery, are never 
felt to have that seclusion and comparative 
solitude which belong to the wilder aspect 
And no contrast is 
more agreeable than that from the open 
sunny brightness of the lawn and pleasure 


of woodland scenes. 


grounds, to the retirement and quiet of a 
woodland walk. 
Again, it is no small matter of considera- 


and your gardener has no sooner put the 
series of walks in perfect order, than he 
looks over his shoulder, and beholds the 
enemy is there, to be conquered over again. 
On the other hand, woodland walks are 
swept and repaired in the spring, and like 
some of those gifted individuals, ‘ born 
neat,” they require no more attention than 
the rainbow, to remain fresh and bright till 
the autumn leaves begin to drop again. 
Our citizen reader, therefore, who wishes 
to enjoy his country seat as an elegant syl- 
van retreat, with the greatest amount of 
beauty and enjoyment, and the smallest 
care and expenditure, will choose a place 


naturally well wooded, or where open 


glades, and bits of lawn, alternate with 
masses or groups, and, it may be, with 
extensive tracts of well grown wood. A 
house once erected on such a site, the whole 
can very easily be turned into a charming 
labyrinth of beautiful and secluded drives 
and walks. And as our improver cultivates 


his eye and his taste, nature will certainly 
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tion to many persons settling in the country, | give him fresh hints ; she will tell him how 
the production of picturesque effect, the | by openinga glade here,and piercing a thick- 
working out a realm of beauty of their own, | et there, by making underwood occasional- 
without any serious inroads into their in-| ly give place to soft turf, so as to show fine 
comes. One’s private walks and parterres, | trunks to the greatest advantage, and there- 
unluckily, cannot be had at the cost of one’s | by bringing into more complete contrast some 
daily bread and butter—though the Beauti- | wilder and more picturesque dell, all the na- 
ful overtops the useful, as stars outshine far- | tural charms of a place may be heightened 
thing candles. But the difference of cost | into a beauty far more impressive and signi- 


_ between keeping up along series of walks, | ficant than they originally possessed. 


in a place mainly composed of flower garden, Why man’s perception of the Beautiful 


shrubbery and pleasure grounds, compared | seems clouded over in most uncultivated 
with another, where there are merely lawns | natures, and is only brought out by a cer- 
and sylvan scenery, is like that between | tain process of refining and mental culture, 
maintaining a chancery suit, or keeping on | as the lapidary brings out, by polishing, all 
pleasant terms with your best friend or fa- | the rich play of colours in a stone that one 
vorite country neighbor. 


Open walks must | passes by as a common pebble, we leave to 
be scrupulously neat, and broad sunshine | the metaphysicians to explain. Certain it 
and rich soil make weeds grow, faster than is, that we see, occasionally, lamentable 
anew city in the best “ western diggins,” proofs of the fact in the treatment of na- 
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ture’s best features, by her untutored chil-| quity, not less instructive and poetical than 
dren. More than one instance do we call) the ruins of a past age. 

to mind, of settlers, in districts of country | Our first hint, therefore, to persons about 
where there are masses and great woods of | choosing asite for a country place, is, in all 
trees, that the druids would have worshipped | possible cases, to look for a situation where 
for their grandeur, sweeping them all down ‘there is some natural wood. With this for 
mercilessly with theiraxes,and then planting | the warp—strong, rich, and permanent— 


with the supremest satisfaction, a straight | you may embroider upon it all the gold 


line of paltry saplings before their doors ! 
It is like exchanging a neighborhood of 
proud and benevolent yeomanry, honest and 


free as the soil they spring from, for a file | 


of sentinels or gens d’armes, that watch 


over one’s out-goings and incomings, like a_| 


chief of police! 
Most happily for our country, and its 
beautiful rural scenery, this spirit of des- 


taste that is taking place among us, is very 
fast disappearing. ‘* Woodman, spare that 


tree,” is the choral sentiment that should 


be instilled and taught at the agricultural! | 


schools, and re-echoed by all the agricultu- 
ral and horticultural societies in the land. 
If we have neither old castles nor old asso- 
ciations, we have at least, here and there, 
old trees that can teach us lessons of anti- 


threads of fruit and floral embellishment 
with an effect equally rapid and successful. 
Every thing done upon such a groundwork 
will tell at once ; and since there is no end to 
the delightful task of perfecting a country 
place, so long as there are thirty thousand 


species of plants known, and at least thirty 
| millions of varied combinations of landscape 
| scenery possible, we think there is little fear 
truction, under the rapid development of | 


that the possessor of a country place will 
not find enough to employ his time, mind, 
and purse, if he really loves the subject, 
even though he find himself in possession 
of the fee-simple of a pretty number of 
acres of fine wood. 


But we have already exhausted our pre- 


| 
‘sent limits, and must leave the discussion 
j 


‘of other points to be observed in choosing a 
|country place, until a future number. 


REMARKS ON GARDENING AS A SCIENCE.—No. 6. 


BY DR. WM. W. VALK, FLUSHING, L. I. 


WE concluded our No. 5, by observing that 
** water was the instrument by which all ma- 
nuring substances are brought into a condi- 
tion to furnish the liquid aliment that is 
absorbed by the roots of a plant, and which 
we term sap.” 


It is quite certain, that in dry ground, | conclude that the plant, under the stimulus 


whatever be its condition as respects ma- 
nure or vegetable earth, no plant can con- 
tinue to thrive. For this reason, persons | 
might be apt to suppose, that water dés- 


solres the manure, and conveys it in the | 


state of a liquid to the roots; and such, or 
something very like it, was the received 
opinion of early cultivators. But good soil, 
that which is fit for the purposes of nutri- 
tion, will not dissolve ; it will not yield co- 
louring matter to water. Therefore, we 
of solar light, (which also operates on the 
eround, and is absorbed—not extinguished,) 
decomposes the water that exists in the soil, 


_and thus induces an electric current, which 


in its turn decomposes the manure, and 
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converts it into primary raw sap. What 
this sap may be, it is probable we shall ne- 
ver be able to determine with precision ; 
but the suggestion may be ventured, that 
the elements of water are thus developed, 
which combine instantly, in the form of the 
purest water, depositing the carbon in the 
soil. We do not mean to say that all the 
carbon of the manure, or vegetable earth, 
is deposited ; a portion may be, and very 
probably is, dissolved at the moment of the 
extrication of both, by an equivalent por- 
tion of hydrogen; but what we assert is 
this—that water does not act as a direct 
solvent of manure, no such thing as dis- 
solved liquid manure being taken up, nutri- 
mentally, by the roots; and that sap, be it 
simply aqueous, or a compound of water 
and some hydro-carbon, is the secondary 
result of an electrolytic process, nearly al- 
lied to galvanism. 

If the views expressed be correct, there 
will be no difficulty in accounting for the 
darker hue assumed by ground under crop, 
for the carbon being deposited, remains in 
it. 

In the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, page 250, Dr. Davseny, in a lec- 
ture on manures, believes with Lizsie, that 
humus, ‘during the whole period of its 
decay, until it has reached that ultimate 
point at which it ceases to be soluble, and 
has become a kind of caput mortuum, goes 
on continually disengaging carbonic acid ; 
so that the roots of plants fixed in humus 
of this quality, are surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of the gas in question, which is 
therefore held in solution by the water 
taken up by them as sap.” But the 
proof is here wanting that carbonic acid is 
so dissolved. Is it not far more likely that, 
if this aerial acid be produced, it passes at 
once into the atmosphere, and thence is 


the leaves, to be converted into specific 
fluids and woody fibre ? 

Water certainly does act as a solvent, but 
not of vegetable mould; as rain, it conveys 
into the earth, with every shower, a certain 
quantity of ammonia, which isa saline sub- 
stance of extreme utility in vegetation. On 
this subject, Lizsic thus expresses himself : 
‘Any one may satisfy himself of the pre- 
sence of ammonia in rain, by simply adding 
a little sulphuric acid to a quantity of rain- 
water, and evaporating this nearly to dry- 
ness in a clean porcelain basin. The am- 
monia remains in the residue in combina- 
tion with the acid, and may be detected by 
a little powdered lime, which separates the 
ammonia, and thus renders its peculiar pun- 
gent smell sensible. The sensation which 
is perceived upon moistening the hand with 
rain-water, so different from that produced 
by distilled water, and ‘to which the term 
softness is vulgarly applied, is also due to 
the carbonate of ammonia contained in the 
former.” 

‘‘The ammonia which is removed from 
the atmosphere by rain and other causes, 
is as constantly replaced by the putrefaction 
of animal and vegetable substances.” ‘It 
is worthy of observation, that the ammonia 
contained in rain and snow water, possesses 
an offensive smell of perspiration and ani- 
mal excrements—a fact which leaves no 
doubt respecting its origin.” To how many 
gardeners and horticulturists is this fact fa- 
miliar ? 

We shall have occasion to say more of 
ammonia, when we consider the products of 
vegetables ; it will suffice now to remark, 
that nature has herein provided a corrector 
of what would, like atmospheric carbonic 
acid, become a deadly nuisance, and, by 
bringing down ammonia with the rain, con- 


verts it into a solvent of vegetable manure, 
taken into the yegetable organization by ’fitted for laboration by the vital principle. 
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This ammonia, and also the potassa in 
loams, and other saline substances, are ac- 
tually dissolved by water, and thus duly 
conveyed by the absorbents of the roots in- 
to the organism. 

Rain-water collected in cisterns lined 
with cement, becomes rather hard, because 
some of its ammonia is abstracted, a defect 
easily remedied by the addition of a small 
quantity of this salt to such water. Com- 
mon hard water from wells contains calca- 
reous matter dissolved by an excess of car- 
bonic acid. 
of this acid escapes, carbonate of lime, 
(chalk) is deposited, and the water is im- 
proved ; but for horticultural purposes, no- 
thing can be compared to the water from 
rain, which flows through pastures into a 
pond which has a clay bottom. It is soft, 
replete with every soluble matter adapted 
to the nourishment of plants, and far pre- 
ferable to any that can be obtained from 
artificial confined depositories. 


a natural fluid of so excellent a quality, the | 


gardener will have no occasion to trouble 
himself with manure-water or any other of- 
fensive compounds, the results of which, 
to say the best of them, are ever doubtful, 
and certainly, in very many instances, posi- 
tively pernicious or fatal. 

Air. Atmospheric air must at least be con- 
sidered as important to vegetable life,though 
not so vitally essential to plants as to ani- 
mals ; for in fact its direct operation has not 
yet been clearly made out. To invesugate 
the agency of the atmosphere with any de- 
gree of satisfaction, its composztion must be 
properly understood. Chemically speaking, 
one hundred volumes of air consists of 
twenty-one volumes of oxygen gas, and 
seventy-nine volumes of nitrogen gas, not 


It 


also contains varying proportions of aqueous 


in chemical union, but simply mixed. 


By exposure to the air, some | 


Possessing | 
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vapor and carbonic acid. Oxygen gas pos- 
sesses an extensive range of affinity, and it 
is obvious, that were it alone to constitute 
our atmosphere, and left unchecked to exert 
its powerful effects, all nature would soon 
|be one scene of universal destruction. It 
is on thts account that nitrogen is present 
‘In so large proportion. Possessing no dis- 
| position to unite with oxygen, it is peculiar- 
_ly adapted for this purpose, and exerts no 
action upon the processes proceeding on the 
| earth. 
The aqueous vapor and carbonic acid gas 
materially modify the properties of the air. 
The former falls upon the earth as rain, 
|and brings with it any soluble matter which 
| it meets with in its descent; the latter per- 
| forms a most important part in the process 
|of vegetable nutrition. 

Carbonic acid, water, and ammonia are 
the final products of the decay of animal 
_and vegetable matter. In an isolated con- 
dition, they usually exist in the form of 
gas. Hence, on their formation, they must 
escape into the atmosphere. But ammonia 
has not hitherto been enumerated among 
|the constituents of the air, although, ac- 


cording to our view, (Lirsic) it can never 





The reason of this is, that it 
exists in extremely minute quantity in the 
amount of air usually subjected to experi- 


be absent. 


ment; it has consequently escaped detec- 
tion. But rain which falls through a large 
extent of air, carries down in solution all 
Now am- 
monia always exists in rain water, and 
from this fact we must conclude that it is 
invariably present in the atmosphere. 


that remains in suspension in it. 


Such are the principal constituents of the 
air, from which plants derive their nourish- 
ment, and of which more will be said in 
our next. 


Wu. W. VALk, mM. D. 


Flushing, L. I., Nov. 1847, 
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or 


HOW TO RAISE PEAR SEEDLINGS. 


BY ROBERT NELSON, OF NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


Tue United States of America will, no 
doubt, soon take the highest rank among 
Soil and cli- 
mate are, in no other part of the world, bet- 
ter adapted to all different kinds of fruit; 
the annually increasing number of horticul- 


the fruit growing countries. 


tural societies, which in a praiseworthy 
manner distribute premiums, and excellent 
works in all branches of gardening, daily 
improve the knowledge and taste of the 
horticultural public. 

Many persons, hitherto unacquainted with 
the culture of trees, are now going into the 
orchard and nursery business, attracted by 
the facility in raising apples and peaches. 
But there is a general want of and demand 
for pears. 

Every nurseryman knows the difficulty in 
keeping the pear seedlings through the first 
winter, particularly in New-England, where 
the severe frost commonly throws the feeble 
seedlings out of the ground, and destroys 
them. 

In order to prevent this evil, many nur- 
serymen mix pear and apple seeds together, 
that the curled apple roots may twine them- 
selves around the tap roots of the pears, 
and thus keep them in their places in the 
ground ; other persons put the pear seed- 
lings into a cellar, or protect them some 
other way, but not with the best success. 

A large part of the labor of many gar- 
deners and nurserymen is, I think, worse 
than thrown away, owing to their want of 
scientific knowledge in botany and garden- 
ing. Every thing in the vegetable king- 
dom is governed by fixed laws, and in order 
to be successful in the cultivation of plants, 
we must study their laws, instead of pro- 

eeding at random. The volume of nature 


is spread open before us, and serves to in- 
vite us to continual observation and deduc- 
tion for practical uses. 

Many persons, I am sure, when in win- 
ter walking through a forest, will have no- 
ticed, that where dry leaves are occasional- 
ly placed in a thick layer, the frost has but 
very little influence on the ground, if any 
at all. To those nurserymen who have 
raised their pear seedlings in the common 
way, and are anxious for keeping them 
through the winter, I must strongly recom- 
mend to cover them with dry leaves, say 
about one foot thick, and to throw some 
brushwood over, to prevent the same from 
being blown away. There is not the least 
doubt, but that this protection will answer 
for pear seedlings, as I often have seen 
beds of Gladiolus cardinalis, Fuchsia coc- 
civea, and other tender roots, by this means 
sufficiently protected against very severe 
frost. And even if the frost should reach 
the roots, the leaves will prevent the des- 
tructive influence of any sudden change of 
weather, and keep out the sun, which is of 
the greatest importance. 

Weary with the difficulties that seem to 
stand in the way in raising pear seedlings, 
most American nurserymen import them 
from England or France. 

After being transplanted, the pear seed- 
lings will do very well, (if it is performed 
in spring,) and the next winter will not in- 
jure them. What is the reason?: I need 
hardly mention as the reason, that they, af- 
ter having lost their tap-root, are forced to 
push out lateral roots, and are not afterwards 
liable to the same injury by frost. And 
why wait until the second year to perform 
this operation ? 
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As the great object is, to make them 
branch out their roots as soon as possible, 
several European nurserymen recommend 
“tapping.” This operation is to be done 
when the seedlings have attained a height 
of four or six inches, by two men with 
sharp spades, put in at the same time on 
both sides of the row, in a sloping direction, 
in order to cut off the tap root; but as it 
could not well be done before the summer 
is rather advanced, and even then seldom 
can be done properly, the season is too 
short for the seedlings to push out branch- 
ing roots, strong enough to stand the follow- 
ing winter. 

Having been a professional gardener and 
nurseryman in the north of Europe for near- 
ly thirty years, I hope that my experience 
may be acceptable to many persons engaged 
in this business. 

For several years, I succeeded in raising 
pears in a very simple way. I sowed the 
seed in the fall, as soon as gathered, in a 
garden bed, distributing them pretty thick- 
ly. The plants will easily come up in the 
spring, and as soon as they get four leaves, 
I take them up, cut off the tap root, and 
transplant them into beds or nursery rows 
of good soil, where the young plants soon 
will make lateral roots, and start nicely. 
I am not very particular as to exact length 
in cutting off the tap root, as I commonly 
take a dozen of plants or more in my hand, 
and cut off the roots at once at half length. 

By thus increasing the number of mouths 
or feeders of the plants, they will grow ex- 


cellently well. 


PEAR SEEDLINGS. 
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seen my seedlings, have declared, that they 
“never saw such branching roots on seedlings 
from last spring, evenon the very best raised 
apple seedlings, and that their being thrown 
out by the frost would be almost impossible.” 

I have no doubt, that some old fashioned 
nurserymen will object, that this treatment 
is too violent for such feeble plants; but 
the result for several years has proved its 
practical value. ‘It is too much trouble,” 
I hear some enemy of new inventions re- 
ply. 
not half as much as to lift them out in the 
fall, keep them in the cellar through the 
winter, and plant them out again next 
spring. That is certainly too much trou- 
ble, and that will check the plants much 
more than their being tapped and trans- 
planted when very young. In my method 
they are left undisturbed after their first 


It is some labor undoubtedly, but 


transplanting, which is much easier per- 
formed than most persons may think, and of 
course they will continue their growth much 
better. Rozert NEtson. 

[Mr. Netson’s articles are always accep- 
table, since they are the result of sound 
theory and practice combined ; and we com- 
mend the foregoing to those who have here- 
tofore failed in rearing young pear stocks— 
the most precarious and difficult of all seed- 
ling fruit trees. 

To grow them with success in the com- 
mon mode, a very deep soil, inclining to 
dampness rather than dryness, is indispen- 
sable. We have no doubt that the mode of 


The branching roots now, | forctng them to produce fibrous roots in abun- 


having the whole summer before them, will | dance the first season, which our correspon- 
be sufficiently strong to stand the winter, | dent recommends, which is new to us, by 
even without protection, and in the next | giving them greater firmness in the wood, 


summer, the second, they will be fit for 


budding. 





and making them more dependent on the 
| good surface soil than the tap-rooted seed- 


Although this summer was unfavorable | lings are, will enable many cultivators to 


. . . | : 
to the growth of pear seedlings, still all} do successfully, what they have hitherto 


the neighboring nurserymen, who have! failed to do at all.—Ep.] 
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THE ACCLIMATATION OF PLANTS. 
BY THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON HORTICULTURAL MAGAZINE. 


Joxnnson, in his “ Principles of Gardening,” | that cultivation will not change the powers 
treats this subject as seriously as if there | of endurance either for heat or cold; but 
were anything in it but a chimera ; as if the | the steps which Mr. Johnson and other wri- 
constitution of a plant could be permanent- | ters on acclimatation recommend, are per- 
ly altered; and after all, it is these great fectly right and proper to be taken, not as 
theorists who mislead themselves first, and | they allege, to acclimatise the plant, but to 
their followers afterwards. In this case, | prove what it will endure. 

there is no new fact adduced. The old| If the British oak were cultivated ina 
humdrum tale about Aucuba japonica and | stove, [{hot-house of high temperature] it 
Paonia moutan having been stove plants,| would no more be a stove plant for that 
removed first to the green-hotse, and then | operation, than a dog would be a horse for 
out of doors, is of course resorted to as a| being kept in a stable; but an oak brought 
presumed confirmation of the doctrine of | up in a stove, must not be planted out from 


the acclimatation of plants, as if it were 
fact instead of fiction. 

So far as these illusions of great men 
induce experiment, they are not without 
their good effects. Mr. Johnson’s error lies 
in presuming that the mere fact of a plant 
from a hot country being grown in the open 
air, is indicative or proof of a change of the 
plant or of its constitution, whereas it is 
nothing more than the proof of its qualities 
of endurance. He says, ‘‘ Every plant has 
a peculiar temperature, without which its 
functions cease, but the majority of them 
luxuriate most in a climate of which the | 


32 degrees and 90 degrees. No seed will 
vegetate, no sap will circulate at a tempe- 
rature at or below the freezing point of wa- 
ter, yet the juices of the plant are not con- 
gealed at a temperature far more depressed; 
and I know of no other more satisfactory 
proof, that, like a cold blooded animal—the 
frog and the leech for example, it becomes 


extreme temperatures do not much = 


cited by a genial temperature.” Something 
very much bordering on our notions, which 
are founded on practice, may be found in 
Mr. Johnson’s reasoning, but his conclu- 
Sions are altogether opposed to us. He 
says, “no cultivation will render plants, 
natives of the torrid zone, capable of bear- 
ing the rigor of our winters, although their 
offspring reared from seed may be rendered 
much more hardy than their parents.” 

We quite agree with this, because we 
have shown and proved over and over again 


VoL. 1. 33 





torpid, though life is not extinct, unless 


the stove to the open ground in mid-winter, 
because the sudden check might kill it, and 
in all probability would kill it, though it is 
able to endure intense frost when properly 
managed. Therefore, all plants to be grown 
in the open air, ought to be raised in the 
open air, or if necessarily grown first in a 
stove, should be gradually, instead of sud- 
denly brought to lower temperature. 
Whoever can afford to lose plants, should 
try the experiment of their open air culture, 
because we may be growing in stoves and 
green-houses many subjects that would 
stand in the open ground in our winters. 
As Mr. Johnson very properly observes, 
‘When a new plant arrives from tropical 
latitudes, it is desirable to use every pre- 
caution to avoid its loss; but so soon as it 
has been propagated from, and the danger 
of such loss is removed, from that moment 
ought experiments to commence ;” but in- 
stead of saying, ‘‘to ascertain whether its 
acclimatization is attainable,” which he 
does, he ought to say, to try what are its 
powers of enduring cold, because that and 
that only can have to be tried; it is worse 
than nonsense to talk of any change in the 
powers of the plant being attained. It is 
quite right to gradually bring the plant to 
its proper trial, and not to do any thing 
suddenly, because, as we have shown, the 
oak itself might be reared in a stove and 
grow there, and would be killed, if changed 
from thence to out of door growth in mid- 
winter. The nature of the plant is not 
changed ; but it is the same with plants as 
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with animals—remove them from 90 de- 
grees to 30 degrees in the same hour, and 
mischief must ensue. 

The hardening off, as it is called, of all 
plants raised in heat, for planting in the 
open air, is quite requisite on all occasions, 
from the common annuals to dahlias. All 
are in practice- submitted to the same pro- 
cess: first, by admitting more air than 
usual; then by removal to a cooler situa- 
tion ; lastly, perhaps to a cold frame which 
will merely keep out frost; although these 
things are to be planted out in our warm 
spring months, as the temperature is mm- 
creasing instead of declining. 

The reasoning of Mr. Johnson is good, 
and his advice is good, for on account of 
the much greater facility for cultivating 
hardy plants, the more we have capable of 
enduring our winters the better. ‘“ Hence,” 
says the author of the ‘ Principles of Gar- 
dening,” “hence it is very desirable that 
an extended series of experiments should 
be instituted, to ascertain decisively whe- 
ther many of our present green-house and 


stove plants could not endure exposure to 
our winters, if but slightly or not at all pro- 


tected. It may be laid downas a rule, that 
all Japan plants will do so on the southern 
coast counties of England, but it remains 
unascertained to what degree of northern 
latitude in our island this genial power of 
endurance extends.” ‘This last remark is in 
character with a practical man, for in truth 
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| front of a cottage, by the side of 7ropeolum 


aduncum, in the middle of January, yet the 
former is a tender plant, whatever the lat- 
ter may be; but the winter accommodated 
itself to the plant, not the plant to the win- 
ter. 

A registering thermometer alone can set- 
tle the question, as to how much frost the 
plant endures, or whether it endures any, 
and the thermometer ought not merely to 
be out of doors in the open air, but it should 
hang where the plant is; for we have seen 
the dahlia in full flower in one place, and 
cut down to the ground in another, not one 
hundred yards off. And then again it has 
to be considered whether a sudden change 
has not done more towards killing a plant, 
than the intensity of the frost; for it must 
be admitted that rapid changes from heat 
to cold, and vice versa, do more mischief in 
our winters than the actual cold would, if it 
came gradually and went gradually. We 
think nothing of the mere fact of plants 
once considered tender, being found hardy. 

Mr. Johnson says: ‘* Another fact is, that 
inany tropical plants, of every order and 
species, have been found to require much 
less heat, both during the day and during 
the night, than gardeners of a previous cen- 
tury believed. Other plants than those al- 
ready noticed have passed from the tropics 
to our parterres, and even to those of high- 
er northern latitudes. The horse-chestnut 
is a native of the tropics, but it endures un- 


that is the only inquiry toconduct: no pos-| injured the stern elements of Sweden. Au- 
sibility of changing the power of endurance | cuba japonica, Paonia moutan, we all re- 
exists; all we have to do, is to see what| member to have passed from the stove to 


power the plant has, and there ends our 
task ; we can then assign the plant to its 
proper station. Mr. Johnson says, “ We all 
know the larch was once kept in a green- 
house, and within these few months, such 
South American plants, as Zropwolum pen- 
taphyllum and Gesnera douglasii, have been 
found to survive our winters in our garden 
borders. Very true, ; but the larch was no 
more a green-house plant for that fact, nor 
does the mere fact of surviving our winters 
in our garden borders in Scotland and Suf- 
folk, or in Herefordshire, prove a jot towards 
the two plants being hardy. We remem- 
ber very well seeing Tacsonia pinnatistipu- 
la flowering on Twickenham Common, in 


the green-house, and now they are in our 


| 


|open gardens.” 
| All this is very true, but it does not show 
| that the nature of the plants, or their pow- 
| ers of endurance have changed one degree, 
or even a shade of one. It is said further 
(on: “ Then, again, there is no doubt that 
‘all the Conifere of Mexico, which flourish 
'there at an elevation of more than 8,000 
feet above the sea coast, will survive our 
‘winters in the open air. Among them are, 
| Pinus llaveana, Pinus teocote, Pinus patula, 
Pinus hartwegii, Cupressus thurifera, Junt- 
|perus flaccida, Abies religiosa, and some 
| others.” 


| Perhaps the learned author will some of 
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these days condescend to enlighten us rather 
more upon this subject, and inform us how 
there could be any doubt. The Pinus lla- 
veana, teocote, patula, and hartwegii, are 
known hardy plants, and were introduced | 
from Mexico as such, and we should like to | 
know how they could be other than hardy | 
from a climate like that experienced at the | 
top of a mountain 8,000 feet high. 

The Conifere of Mexico require no ac- 
climatising, as it is called. There can be 
no doubt that they have to endure greater 
hardships on the mountains of Mexico, than 
they do in our ordinary winters ; but this | 
has nothing to do with the question of ac- 
climatation. We have all through main- | 
tained that it is impossible to alter in any 
plant its powers of endurance. The only 
way properly to ascertain a plant’s powers 
of endurance, is to gradually change its 
temperature, until it is placed in the open 
ground; and to select several positions, 
even those of different circumstances, as 
north, south, east and west aspects, with a 
registering thermometer at each place. 

The conditions most favorable to a plant 
are those which involve the least change, and 
that change the most gradual. It will often 
be found, that when there is no protection, a 
plant under a south wall, or a south-west, 
well perish, while one in a northern or north- 
eastern exposure will survive ; the one never 
being so greatly excited as the other, is con- 
sequently never subject to such great changes, 
and hence its endurance. The plant placed 
in the coldest aspect, having no sun to act 


upon its frozen juices, gradually thaws ; | 


while that which ts subject to the immediate 
operation of a hot sun, which frequently suc- 
ceeds a frost, is often very suddenly acted 
upon.* But there are circumstances under 
which plants may succeed better than they 
generally do, and among them there are 
certain conditions that can be supplied: for 
instance, gravelly bottom, good drainage, 
poor compost, shelter from the northeast 
winds, are all favorable to a plant that is 
susceptible of injury from cold; not that 
these circumstances alter the plant, but they 
change the nature of what it has to bear. 
The gravelly bottom is always warmer, the 

* We have italicised this passage as containing the pith 


of all practical knowledge in the treatment of half hardy 
plants —Ep. Hort. 


good drainage always tends to the same 
end, the poor soil keeps the plant from 
growing too rapidly, and the shelter is of 
the greatest consequence ; but if, notwith- 
standing al] these circumstances the winter 
is severe enough to overcome them, the 
half hardy plant that would go through 
some winters will perish. It will bear no 
more hardship, after all that can be done 
for it, than it would have borne without so 
much coaxing, because all that has been 
done only changed the hardships it had to 
go through, and not the constitution of the 
plant itself. 

But let us now consider how far, accord- 
ing to Mr. Johnson’s notions, the offspring 
of tropical plants raised from seed may be 
rendered much more hardy than their pa- 
rents. Now we deny that a seedling can 
be rendered more hardy than the parents ; 
although we do admit that seedlings may 
be more hardy than their parents. Our 
opinions are founded on this one fact :— 
Among plants known to be tender, the 
dahlia, potato, and some other subjects, 
something has been done in the way of 
seedlings, and in a batch of many, some 
will be found affected with the frost more 
than others. Among broccoli, cauliflowers, 
and some other subjects, it is known that 
the seedlings will in some cases differ from 
the parent—some will endure the winter 
better, some come earlier, some stand bet- 
ter; in short, it is not at all uncommon to 
see a visible change in many of the plants. 
The new varieties of peas, cabbages, cau- 
liflowers, broccoli, turnips, melons, cucum- 
bers, and all kinds of fruit, have been ob- 
tained from seed, and the constant varia- 
tions to be found in seedlings from a known 
parent, show us distinctly that it is fair to 
hope, that in a limited degree there may be 
a progeny somewhat more hardy than the 
parent. 

We were once going through an immense 
piece of broccoli, after the extreme hard win- 
terso oftencalled Murphy’s,when on or about 
the 11th of January, there was the hardest 
frost known in England. It was as diffi- 
cult to find a bit of vegetable alive as if 
every thing had been burned up. On this 
occasion, there were, among a wreck of 
thousands of plants, which were rotten and 
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frost; we remarked at the time they were 
valuable exceptions tothe desolation around, 
and that their seed would pay more than 
the whole crop would have done. All that 
we could get out of the gardener was,that the 
family must have those three heads, and he 
could not save them ; and so it was, the fami- 
ly, or some part of it, had noticed them, and 
ordered them to be cut fordinner. The gar- 
dener would have lost an excellent sort, or 
rather three excellent sorts, for one was 
completely sprouting, one a rather dark, 
and the other a white head. Here was evi- 
dently hardier offspring than the rest of the 
seedlings appeared to be, and we can hard- 
ly doubt that in every description of plant, 
it is possible to obtain plants hardier than 
the parent, though not very commonly so 
without hybridizing, as it is called, that is, 


perished and putrid, two or three plants as 
strong and healthy as if there had been no 
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sturdy oak would be victimised as readily 
as the delicate orchidaceous plant, by the 
sudden change of temperature, and its na- 
ture would be nevertheless as little changed 
as if it had remained in its native forest. 
We admit, however, that the constitution 
of a plant may be injured, that is, that a 
plant may be got into an unhealthy state, 
and by no means sooner than by sudden 
change of temperature ; that it may, in fact, 
be so damaged as not to be recovered, but 
to linger on in ill health a considerable pe- 
riod, and perhaps eventually to die; but 
this does not make it atender plant, it only 
renders it a sickly one. We have seen the 
constitution of a plant damaged by exces- 
sive propagation, and with great difficulty, 
some of the progeny by cuttings recovered, 
but we have seen others that never recoyv- 
ered, and their cuttings and layers continued 
the same sickly, weakly character that dis- 


impregnating or fertilizing a hardy kind of | tinguished the parent; but still the fact had 
plant with one of the tender, and so produc- | nothing to do with the powers of the plant 


ing hardy plants with the principal charac- 
ters of the tender one. Atall events, there 
is no denying, that if seed be saved as care- 
fully as possible, and seedlings raised from 
it, there will be found differences in the 
seedlings in foliage, in habit, in hardiness 
and in other properties that render the 
plants more valuable ; while, on the other 
hand, there will be discovered many much 
worse than the original. 

So long therefore as variation is to be 
found in seedlings, as compared with the 
parent plant, so long there must be allowed 
a possibility for some to be more hardy than 
their parents; but we maintain, that prac- 
tically there cannot be an alteration made 
in the power of a plant to endure heat or 
cold. The same plant that has been tried 
down to the lowest degree of cold that it 
can bear, will, by gradual increase of tem- 
perature, be made to bear as much heat as 
ever it did; and by the same gradual plan 
of lowering the temperature, it may be 
brought back again to bear all it ever did 
bear of cold. 

Nobody can dispute the ill effects of sud- 
den transition from heat to cold, and vice 


ee 


| 


to endure cold or heat. A plant, whether 
tender or hardy, may be healthy, and it is 
on healthy subjects alone that we can place 
any reliance in the trial of what a plant can 
bear. 

The question of acclimatizing plants, 
therefore, is only tenable if we put another 
construction on the word, and instead of 
using it as meaning the making a;lant more 
hardy than it naturally is, use it in the 
sense of proving how hardy a plant natu- 
rally is, for such is all we can do. 

The first Aucuba japonica that ever reach- 
ed this country, would have stood out of 
doors just as well as the last; all that 
had to be avoided was sudden change, and 
which no plant will bear. Every day ex- 
perience shows. us, that sudden alteration 
of temperature is mischievous. If we want 
to force a rose or an American plant, we 
dare not take it into a hot stove at once, 
for they would fail; but first in a cold pit, 
then in a green house, next in a moderate- 
ly warmed pit, and lastly in the stove, they 


will do just as we wish them to do, and ac- 
cording as we hasten them, so do they 
come earlier ; but when they are in flower, 


versa; but it applies alike to all plants,| if they are brought suddenly into the cold, 


hardy, half hardy, tender, and tropical. The | they would irrecoverably fade, sc that we 
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are equally called upon to reduce the tem- | much cold as ever, so that we reduce their 
perature gradually; nevertheless the rose | temperature by degrees. So much for ac- 
and the American plant will stand just as! climatizing. 
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In a number, per last steamer, of the Chro-; ‘‘ A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of 

nicle and Agricultural Gazette, the first | Landscape Gardening, adapted to North 
. . | » Ty “é r + 

English horticultural periodical of the day, | America.” It is by “A.J. Downine, author 


of ‘Designs for Cottage Residences,’ ete.”* 

nll ei ie a | : ieee 
edited by Professor rapes we find the | The volume itself is beautifully got up. It 
following article, which we copy, not for | js full of admirably executed illustrations— 


the purpose of calling attention to the com- | representing very numerous landscape gar- 
mendation bestowed on one of our works, | 4eing and architectural effects. It had 
but to throw a little light on the nature of | reached = second edition - 1844, although 
ei ns a an expensive work : a consummation which 
the criticism itself: /a similar treatise published in England by 
Joun Butt looks at brother JonaTHAN| an English landscape gardener, could 
with a strange compound of feelings. He | scarcely have hoped to reach. It is a sin- 
dislikes him as a rival; he loves him, and| gular composition altogether. There is 
is proud of him, as being, after all, of his) much error in the reading of the past; 
own flesh and blood. But whenever, in| there is a slavish admiration of the late 
science, art, or literature, JoNATHAN treads| Mr. Loupon, who, whatever his merits in 
rather sharply on the heels of Jony, the! other respects, was not only a very crotch- 
said Joun bellows out must lustily. etty man, but peculiarly so whenever he at- 
Of all the Arts in the Universe which tempted an approach to Landscape Garden- 
were likely to be the ground of competition | ing ; and yet as might be expected from a 
between progenitor and descendant, Land-| man of any talent, engaged in laying out 
scape Gardening would, in this case, seem | beauties in scenery so singular, and even 
to be the last. And yet, owr American bre- | sometimes wild, there is a vigor of thought 
thren, so far from being behind us in skill,| and a homely strength of expression, com- 
enthusiasm or execution, seem to be taking | bined with a correctness of taste, which 
the lead most decidedly. Whatever books; would put to shame many a professing 
our own Landscape Gardeners have put} !andscape gardener of the present day. 
forth, have been few and far between; un-| As to his “Historical Sketches,” of the 
til the time of Repron, they have rarely | science in this country, the less said the 
been practical treatises: and the volume | better. It is done clumsily, and abounds 
which contains the whole of his publications | jn errors as to fact. It is when “ his foot is 
is rather a combination of separate essays, | on his native heather,” that he shakes off 
than an elaborate and comprehensive trea-| every such encumbrance, and speaks out 
tise on the whole subject—laying down| plainly and well.” At present we shall no- 
great principles—setting forth needful de- | tice nothing more than what we may term 
tails—and abounding in illustrations from ' his ground plan—the outline of his princi- 
his own experience. But the date of his ples. These are summed up at the close 








last work, as originally published, is not | of his chapter ‘* On the Beauties and Prin- 
more recent than July, 1816. Between | ciples of the Art :”—*“ In this brief abstract 
that time and this, Landscape Gardening | of the nature of imitation in Landscape 
has languished so greviously that no publi- | Gardening, and the kinds of beauty which 


cation of any eminence has appeared. it is possible to produce by means of the 
There is now lying before us a thick oc-} art, we have endeavored to elucidate its 


tavo volume of about 500 pages, entitled * Wiley and Putnam, New-York and London, 1844. 
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leading principles clearly to the reader. 
These grand principles we shall here suc- 
cinctly recapitulate, premising that a fami- 
liarity with them is of the very first im- 
portance in the successful practice of this 
elegant art, viz. :— 

‘*], Tue Imiration oF THE Beauty oF 
Expression derived from a refined percep- 
tion of the sentiment of Nature. 

“9. Tue RecocnitTion or Art, founded 
on the immutability of the true, as well as 
the beautiful. 

‘¢ 3. AND THE pRopDUCTION oF Unity, Har- 
MONY AND VARIETY, in order to render com- | 
plete and continuous, our enjoyment of any 
artistical work.” 

In admiring these great principles, how- | 
ever, we must not forget that the applica- 
tion of them must necessarily be very dif- | 
ferent here and in America. Here the} 

Landscape Gardener has almost entirely to | 
create. Zhere—when a villa or a mansion | 
is erected near the banks of some magnifi- 

cent river, or on the skirts of some equally 

noble forest—surrounded by native plants 

and flowers, which you admire as you tread | 
the rich green sward—the first skill to be 
shown is not in Creation—but in Removal, | 
in clearing away superfluous objects, and | 
so making the views on all sides marked 

by Unity, Harmony anp Variety. The 

two processes are obviously opposed to each 

other—as opposed as are destruction and 

creation. But it is equally obvious that the | 
task of the English landscape gardener is 
in the same proportion more arduous than 
that of the American ; while it is manifest | 
he must have to wait during a far longer time 
for the development and maturity of the 
plans which his taste has designed. In) 
other respects, however—so far as original 
taste is concerned, Englishman and Ameri- 
can, although starting from different points, 
ought to arrive at the same goal. 

So much for the present. Details will 
come forth hereafter. And then, most ex- 
cellent Joun Butt, you will see that this is 
no time to fold your arms, and loll in your 
chair, as if the race had been won, and the 
prize already yours. You have not gained | 
the victory, nor the prize. Your affection- 
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scenery around can make him. He is day 
by day forming many a home scene of 
mingled grace and splendor, while you are 
content to place yourself entirely in the 
hands of professing landscape gardeners ; 
and lazily permit them to surround your 
mansions with scenes and views as ugly as 
their own taste is false. 


We confess the praise bestowed on our 


| Landscape Gardening, and the rank given it 


by the author of this article, have startled 
us as much as it would do to hear that the 
French nation had suddenly discovered and 
admitted that the English are a civilized 
people, and do not wholly live upon ros-lif 
uu naturel ! 

Dr. Linptey, undeniably the most distin- 
guished botanical and horticultural writer 
in Great-Britain, is no less remarkable for 


his high toryism, and the “ cold shoulder ” 


We 


which he always turns to America. 


‘are not sure, indeed, he will ever forgive 


“the colonies ” for breaking with the mo- 


ther country, and declaring themselves free 


and independent ; and we are quite confi- 
dent, from the tone of certain little replies 
to correspondents, etc., in the Chronicle, that 
often, when Dr. Linp.ey thinks of us, 
‘*¢ Disdain and scorn 
Ride sparkling in his eyes.” 
We are glad to see, by this article, that 
little by little we are earning better opi- 
nions from our transatlantic brother—and 
we assure him, if he will only leave the 
University of London, and his herculean 
scientific labors for a short time, and come 


over and pay us a visit, we will show him 


some results that will disabuse his mind of 
a score of lingering prejudices. He can- 
not but be gratified to examine a country 
where eighty per cent. of the whole popu- 


| lation is devoted to agriculture ; where the 


total amount of agricultural produce for the 


ate brother JoNATHAN is as active as his own | Present year will exceed seven hundred mil- 


vigorous youth, and the sight of magnificent | lions of dollars in value; where the pro- 
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gress in rural architecture and rural taste, | is.) We have expressly stated in our Land- 
has been more rapid within the last five | scape Gardening that, ‘as an artist he is 
years than in any country in Europe, (Eng- | deficient in imagination,” but we consider 
land hardly excepted,) in fifty ; and where | him as being the most philosophical writer 
his own Theory of Horticulture is better | on the subject that any country has pro- 
known and far more widely circulated than | duced. He never suggested an improve- 
in Great Britain. We do not state these | ment in grounds without giving a good and 
facts in the spirit of boasting, but because | sufficient reason for it, and he did more to 
we know sturdy, honest Jonn Butt will not | popularise and disseminate general ideas 
respect JonaTaAN till he finds he is respect-| of correct taste, than any other writer 
able. whatever. Indeed, his works are so well 
Our friend, the late Mr. Lovpon, was, | known and appreciated in America, that 
Dr. Linptey tells us, a “ crotchetty man.” | this explanation seems almost superfluous. 
Yes, his crotchets, that found little favorin} That our ‘ Historical Sketches ” of land- 
the eyes of the latter, were these—that he | scape gardening in Britain, are not satis- 
was no church-and-state man ; that he be-| factory, in the eyes of Dr. LinpLey, we re- 
lieved in the largest liberty of opinion ;| gret. Luckily for our reputation, it is the 
and that he was an ardent and unflinching | portion of our work which has no claim to 
advocate of the rights of the laboring clas- | originality, and as it was entirely compiled 
ses. In all his works we see most strongly | from standard English works, the “ errors 
marked his desire to raise the British work- | as to fact” must be sent elsewhere for cor- 
ing man, so long degraded by the sway of | rection. 
caste, to his proper and natural position.|_ Dr. Lrnvxey intimates truly, that English 
To this end, he not only designed and pub-| works on Landscape Gardening rarely or 
lished plans of cottages and grounds cal-| never reach a second edition. We are 
culated to improve the social, physical and | glad to be able to say that a third edition 
moral condition of the working class, but he | of our volume will soon be put to press, al- 
held up to public censure those in high! though the last edition was one of double 
places, who forced their dependants to live | the usual number. We state this, not as a 
in houses more comfortless than those of| proof of the merits of the work, which 
their domestic animals ; while he commen-/| abounded with defects in the first edition, 
ded in his periodicals those who respected |and is not free from them in the second, 
the natural rights of man, and understood | but as the best possible illustration that 
the moral obligations attached to the pos-|there is already a much larger class in the 
session of large wealth. United States, alive to the importance and 
Mr. Lovpon’s taste was by no means| value of rural beauty and rural improve- 
perfect in landscape gardening or architec-| ment than exists at the present time in 
ture. (It would be difficult to say whose | England. 








Larce Pracues.—The Ohio Cultivator | foot in circumference. One weighed four- 
speaks of a seedling from the Lemon Cling, | teen ounces, and four together weighed two 
a very handsome, red, yellow-fleshed peach, | pounds fourteen ounces. This, though not 
the fruit of which measured more than a! the largest ever raised, is unusually large. 









‘“Wuo loves a garden,” says Cowper, 
‘loves a green-house too,” and those who 
admire truly the beauties of a garden, are 
apt to love the feathered songsters who 
cheer them in spring andautumn. Under 
this impression, your readers will probably 
be interested to learn of a Collection of 
Birds, just acquired by the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in this city, the history of 
which is highly interesting. 

Dr. Tuomas B. WIitson, a native of this 
city, has lately purchased the celebrated 
collection of birds called, the ‘ Rivoli Col- 
lection,” made by the Duxe or Rivo1l, the 
son of Marsnat Massena, in Paris. He 
first purchased a part of the Duke’s mu- 
seum, amounting to eleven thousand speci- 
mens ; a second purchase brought over two 
thousand five hundred. He has since pro- 
cured the “ Australian Collection,’ made 
by a_scientific Englishman, who is writing 
a great work on the ornithology of that 
strange and interesting country, and to make 
the series complete, he has just received 
the collections of Leyden and one from 
Lyons. Altogether, he has thus assembled 
twenty thousand specimens, without count- 
ing a single duplicate, of which two thou- 
sand have been discarded. 

With extraordinary liberality, Dr. Wi1- 
son has deposited the whole in the Acade- 
my, and has, in the handsomest manner, 
given a large sum to increase the size of 
the room, andto make suitable, nay elegant 
cases for their reception. CuHarzes Lucien 


Bonaparte, the ornithologist, pronounces 
the Academy’s collection, the greatest and 
most complete in the world, and Dr. Gray 
may well have asserted, in a late lecture in 
Boston, that Philadelphia is now the Mecca 


COLLECTIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


COLLECTIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


BY J. JAY SMITH, PHILADELPHIA. 









of science, to which pilgrimages must be 
made by the student of nature. 

These birds have cost Dr. Witson twenty 
thousand dollars ; in addition, his donations 
for building and cases, have amounted to 
stzteen thousand more. But his liberality does 
not stop here; every vessel from Europe 
brings to the Academy the best, rarest and 
most costly works on science, that can be 
procured ; so that the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars may safely be set down as the aggre- 
gate ofhis donations. Here, you might rea- 
sonably suppose the catalogue to stop; but 
he also maintains two young and enthu- 
siastic naturalists to take charge of these 
valuable treasures. 

We, in Philadelphia, do not boast as 
much as some of our neighbors, but an at- 
tentive observer cannot fail to congratulate 
our city and the country generally on the 
spirit and taste which governs the members 
of the Academy. They previously possess- 
ed De Scuwernitz’s and other celebrated 
collections of dried plants, and Dr. S. G. 
Morton’s unrivalled mus¢e of comparative 
anatomy, which includes the greatest num- 
ber and variety of specimens of the human 
head of any other in the world, together 
with other curiosities, books, minerals, etc., 
etc., of extreme value. I ought toadd that 
the rooms containing all these things, are 
open to the public twice a week without 


charge. Yours. J. Jay Smiru. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 27, 1847. 


eeeeee 


[We have lately had an opportunity of 
examining this magnificent and unrivalled 
collection of birds, of the beauty, interest, 
and variety of which, language would fail 
to convey the least impression to the gene- 
ral reader. We hope none of our readers 
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who love the study of nature, will fail to; various kingdoms, to be found within the 
examine, whenever they have the opportu- | walls of the Academy of Sciences in Phila- 
nity, the extraordinary representation of her | delphia.—Eb.] 


NOTES ON CURRANTS, RASPBERRIES, &c. 


BY WM.R, PRINCE, FLUSHING, L. L. 


In the Gardener’s Journal, (English,) an ar- | very superior varieties, then much cultiva- 
ticle has recently appeared, suggesting that | ted in some parts of Europe. I have milder 
improvements might be made in the Cur- | variet.es than his ‘* Sweet Currant,” that 
rant, the Raspberry, and even in the Goose- | had existed in Europe for more than fifty 
berry, by seminal reproduction. The edi- | years previous to the commencement of his 
tor also quotes from the ‘“‘ Midland Florist,” | seminal operations. 

an article written by Mr. Tomiinson. If} In our own improvement of the Currant, 
these two articles referred to, furnish a fair |(and of the Gooseberry also,) I trust that 
criterion as to what has as yet been done in | the several native species will receive me- 
England, in regard to the Currant, viz. that | rited attention. Mr. Tomtinson, in his re- 
seeds of the finest varieties have been saved | ference to May’s Victoria Currant, speaks 
the present season, destined for next spring’s | of it as having been extolled to him, and 
sowing, I have to state in behalf of our |‘‘as a fine sort to save seeds from.” Such 
own country, that we are in the advance. 1}is not the case. When, about four years 
have plants a year old, of the leading varie- | ago, I read the announcement, that May’s 
ties of which he speaks, and also of some | Victoria Currant had been exhibited by 
equal to the largest he enumerates, which | him, before the London Horticultural So- 
he does not possess, and probably knows | ciety, the berries measuring half an inch 
not of, as they are not enumerated in the |in diameter, I immediately purchased a 
latest Catalogue of the London Horticultu- 


£1 sterling note, and enclosed it to him, 
ral Society, nor in any other English publi- | asking him to send its value in plants to a 
cation. One of them is a white variety, | friend in London, who forthwith transmit- 
with larger fruit than any red one that has | ted them to me. I have since purchased 
come under my observation; and eindilied| linia 150 plants, 18 of which I planted 
is a white variety, second only to it in size, | out for myself. All the plants sent to me 
and very remarkable for its mild and plea-| have been so smail, that I have not had a 
sant flavor. fair crop of fruit until the present season. 

About five years ago, I took the pains to| J am totally disappointed in regard to it. 
obtain a few plants of every variety of |The fruit is no larger than the old Red 
Currant and Raspberry in Europe, by what- | Dutch, with which it is perhaps identical, 
ever name called, and they have been for} or a seedling, with no essential variation 
three years in bearing. Mr. Knicut’s im- | from that old kind. The fruit which mea- 
provement of the Currant was but trivial, | sured a half inch in diameter, must have 
because he selected an inferior variety to | been enlarged by the same process as is 
begin with, and he appears to have been | practised with gooseberries; which is by 
totally ignorant of the existence of the first stimulating the plants by powerful ma- 
VoL. I. J4 
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nures, andithen pruning them with great 
attention, and allowing but a moderate 
number of berries to remain upon each 
plant. This practice is very generally 
adopted in England, by growers of fruit 
for premiums; but it does not form a fair 
test of the: real merit of the variety. It 
may be well to say, that the largest varie- 
ties I have fruited, are the White and Red 
Provence, French Large White, Cerise de 
Tourés, or Cherry Currant, and the Bangup 
and Naples,the two last being black varieties. 
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As with the Grape, so with the Raspber- 
ry, the God of nature planted but one edi- 
ble species on the eastern hemisphere, 
whereas numerous species are scattered far 
and wide, on the American soil, from Que- 
bec to Virginia. 

When a schoolboy, studying the French 
language at Montreal, I well remember how 
oft in my rambles I found on the roadsides 
a profusion of delicious raspberries, and of 
a species yet utterly unknown in this sec- 
tion of our Union, save a few plants I che- 


In regard to the Raspberry, we may also | rish in my grounds, for “auld lang syne.” 


say that our pomologists have not been idle. | 


Dr. Brincxie of Philadelphia, the | 


known originator of a number of highly | 


estimable varieties of the Strawberry, and 
the only person who has positively hybri- 


Again, when rambling over the wilds of the 
Catskill, I found, in a state of native luxu- 
riance, three varieties with which I had 
been familiar from childhood, in the gardens 


\of my father and grandfather. One of these 


dised the Scarlet and Hautbois families, | was the identical ‘‘ Common Red,” now so 
has presented to our view the Cushing and | extensively cultivated for market; the se- 


several other beautiful and estimable varie- 
ties of the Raspberry, some of which are 
of a color:previously unknown to this class 
of fruits. On my own part, I have also 
done something. I have above fifty seed- 
lings of the Fastolff which have produced 
monstrous fruit the present season ; a dozen 
or more seedlings of Knevet’s Giant, which 
from analogy, I presume was the parent of 
the Fastolff; a large improved seedling va- 
riety of the common Red Market Raspber- 
ry; and numerous seedlings, partly hybri- 
dised, of the White American, Ohio Month- 
ly, Franconia, and Red and White Ant- 
werp varieties. I added to my collection 
every estimable European variety before 
commencing operations, deeming it the pro- 
per course in this, as inevery other Ameri- 
can pursuit, to adopt the climax of Euro- 
pean attainment as the starting point for 
American development. I have saved the 
seeds with my own hands, during the pre- 
sent season, of every estimable variety, for 
further progress. 


cond was the “ Black Cap,” and the third 
was the “ American White.” It is a pecu- 
| liar characteristic of the Catskill varieties, 
and of the ‘* Ohio Monthly,” (which are all 
| of the same species,*) that they never suck- 
er, but propagate themselves by throwing 
| down to the earth the extreme ends of the 
long shoots, which strike root, and form 
each a new plant, after which they detach 
| themselves entirely. There is in Pennsyl- 
| vania and perhaps farther south, a distinct 
species, (Rubus pennsylvanicus,) producing 
large fruit about the size of the Franconia, 
and similar in color, being a very dark red. 
This invariably produces a second crop in 
| October. [According to Torrey and Gray, 
| R. pennsylvanicus, so named, is only the 
common Red Raspberry.—Ep.] In Virgi- 


nia also, one or morespecies [varieties ?] 





* Mr. Prince falls into error, in saying these are all the 
| same species, The ‘Common Red” Raspberry is Rubus 
strigosus, (Mzx.) entirely distinct in foliage, fruit, and habit of 
growth, etc,, from the common “ Black Cap,”’ Rubus occiden- 
| tats, (Linn.) The ** Ohio Monthly,’”’ or Ohio Everbearing, 
| is merely a variety of the latter, but one Which in strong and 

damp soils, we think valuable. With us it produces fruit 
abundantly tll the frosts of November stop its growth.—Ep 
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are found distinct from all others. Blessed |ly hope to witness the same zeal displayed 
then as our country is by the profuse hand | in regard to one as to the other, that we 
of nature, shall Americans confine them- | may, in the result of our labors, be enabled 
selves simply to the improvement of exotic |to boast improvements as numerous and 
species, and neglect those presented to us | wide spread as are the glorious regions of 
on our own soil, and which are of much | our common country. 
greater hardihood. I trust not, but anxious- 


W. R. Prince. 


HOW TO RESTORE THE PRODUCTIVENESS OF OLD APPLE TREES. 


BY H. W. ROCKWELL, UTICA, N.Y. 


A. J. Downine, Esa.—I do not recollect of 
having seen any very valuable results re- 
corded in the Horticulturist, concerning the 
root pruning of the apple. I have, how- 
ever, tested the experiment, with a little 
variation from the directions laid down in 
the article of your correspondent, ‘* How to 
renovate an outcast,” and have had the satis- 
faction of seeing my most sanguine anti- 
cipations more than realized. 

The experiment was performed upon 
three trees standing in my grounds, none 
of which were less than thirty years old. 
One of these trees, an old fashioned [New- 
town] Pippin, and a great favorite, had 
borne moderately ; the other two made out 
between them, to “get up” about a dozen 
apples a year, just to let me know, I pre- 
sume, that they “could do it,” but were 
perfectly indifferent how it was done. 

I, last summer, undertook the renovation 
of these trees. For this purpose, I opened 
between them trenches, say ten feet in 
length, two feet in depth, and about eight 
feet equidistant from tree to tree. The 
roots which were encountered in this ope- 
ration, were, of course, all cut off, the 
trenches filled with well rotted manure, and 


closed. I finished by giving each of the 


trees about a peck of charcoal mixed with 
the same quantity of ashes, and now for 
the result. I have this year gathered from 
the “ two outcasts ” just mentioned, instead. 
of my annual dividend of a dozen apples, 
from six to eight bushels apiece of as hand- 
some fruit as you ever saw, with about the 
same proportion from the third, which has 
always been a moderate bearer. I believe 
the experiment has succeeded as perfectly 
as if each tree had been completely encir- 
cled by a trench, as directed in the plan for 
the renovation of the peartree. It certain- 
ly is easier to be put in practice where root 
pruning is to be done on a large scale. 
Yours. H. W. Rockxwett. 

We commend the foregoing to the pos- 
sessors of unfruitful old apple orchards. 
Such are not unfrequently seen, where the 
barrenness of the tree arises solely from 
their having exhausted all the elements of 
fertility in the soil. Forced to emit a set 
of new roots, and supplied with abundant 
nourishment, the trees quickly regain their 
former fruitfulness. The result of Mr. 
RockwELL’s experiment proves that for the 
labor expended, the orchardist is abundant- 
ly remunerated.—Eb. 
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Ir was formerly the general practice of far- 
mers to cut off the tops of their Indian corn | 
stalks, so soon as the corn was glazed. It | 
is yet done by the majority of corn plant- 
ers, although it has been proved by a wri- 
ter in the Cultzrator, that the loss of weight 
in the corn produced by cutting off the tops | 
before the corn becomes fully ripe, is great- 


er than the value of the tops of the stalks. | 


This practice is continued, probably from | 
want of faith in the proposition ; and want 
of faith exists, because vegetable physiolo- 
gy is not generally understood by farmers. 

If it were understood and believed, that 
the leaves performed the part in plants that 
lungs do in animals, by exposing the crude 
sap to the atmosphere, parting with oxygen 
and secreting carbon, and returning the 
fluid thus improved, back to the whole sys- 
tem of the tree, thereby nourishing and per- 
fecting the seeds, as well as the trunks, 
then the growers of vegetables would un- 
derstand the reason why the tops of corn- 
stalks are and must be useful in ripening 
the grain or seeds. This being the fact, 
the same reasoning is applicable to other 
vegetables. Fruit trees ripen their fruit 
under the action of the same laws. If the 
leaves which act as lungs, are taken off the 
trees, they must put out new leaves soon, 
or both the fruit and tree suffers, and if re- 
peated must perish. I have known per- 
sons to take off the leaves from grape vines, 
to expose the grapes to the sun, in order to 
ripen them more perfectly, and add to their 
sweetness. This has also proved to be an 
error; as the grapes thereby remained un- 
ripe, sour and worthless. A neighbor of 
mine took off all the leaves from his grape 
vines, last year, with a view to ripen and 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


BY D. TOMLINSON, 





SCHENECTADY. 


| improve the grapes, and the vines appeared 
| naked last spring till late, as if dead, and 
‘did not expand their foliage fully till sum- 
mer. They yielded no fruit this season. 


As both the wood and fruit of trees are. 


‘nourished and matured by the returning 
'sap, after it is digested or elaborated by the 
leaves or lungs, so it is presumed, that it is 
through this law, that when a variety of 
scions are engrafted on one trunk, they pro- 
' duce fruit like the stock from which they 
'were taken. If it were not so, and that the 
| proper nourishment was from the roots only, 
it would follow that the trunk would pro- 
duce its own natural fruit on the various 
scions grafted on it, although they were of 
|a variety of other sorts. 
A friend of ours in the country, near this, 
a few days ago, gave us several apples, 
which were on the one side yellow and 
sweet, on the other side green and acid. 
They were produced by dividing and in- 
serting in the stock, half of a bud from a 
Tallman Sweeting apple tree, for the sweet, 
and half ofa bud split, from a Rhode Island 
Greening tree, for the acid. The fruit 
partakes of both kinds in each apple.* This 
we found to be the fact in eating them. 


* This prodigy, of an apple “half sweet and half sour,” 
is not very uncommon; we have twice found it in various 
parts of the country. But the explanation of the matter given 
and repeated above, is, we believe entirely fallacious. In the 
first place, it would, we think, be impossible to split two 
buds and unite them so as to secure a union and the growth 
of both; and in the second place, if they did grow, each side 
corresponding to each half of the bud, would produce its 
proper fruit. To prove this, it is only necessary to take 
trom a peur tree a circle of bark, and replace it by another 
circle of the bark of the quince. An union will take place, 
and after a few year’s growth, if the tree is cut down, and 
the trunk examined, it will be found that the fibres of wood 
underneath the circle of quince bark are quince and not pear. 
Hence if a bud could be divided, and made to unite with a 
portion of another bud, each side would be as distinct in its 
bark, buds, leaves and fruits, as two separate grafts. 

We do not see why a fruit half sweet and sour should ex- 
cite any more surprise than that every day miracle of a 
flower half red and half white, which may be seen _in the 
common Four-o’clock, and several other plants.—Eb. 
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The numberless instances, where even a 
slight knowledge of vegetable physiology 
may be brought to bear advantageously on 
agriculture and horticulture, prove that an 
agricultural college would be most impor- 
tant to all cultivators, by improving them 
in the useful knowledge of this and other 
sciences, which, when understood, would be 
of great importance and profit to them and 
the whole community. It is much to be 
hoped that our Legislature will pass a law 
to establish such a college. Most respect- 


fully, Davip TomLinson. 
Schenectady, Oct. 17, 1847. 


eeeeee 


Our correspondent’s views of the im- 
portance of the leaves of plants to their 
growth and the proper maturation of their 
fruits and seeds, are correct and forcible. 

That an AGricuLtTuRAL ScHooL, endowed 
on a basts liberal and broad enough to com- 
mand the best practical and theoretical talent 


to be found, would be of incalculable bene- 
fit to this great state, so large a part of 
whose population live by the culture of the 
soil, no reasonable man, who gives the sub- 
ject careful consideration, can for a mo- 
ment doubt. But, unless this high cha- 
racter be stamped upon such an institution, 
it were better not to attempt it; for that 
kind of college which we hear some legis- 
lators advocating, and which would be filled 
with third-rate sot-disant men of science, 
and third-rate practical farmers, as teachers, 
would only disgust clever sons of farmers, 
with what would be termed a scientific edu- 
cation. Anagricultural school, like a bank, 
should be tested by its working well, theo- 
retically and practically,and therefore, none 
but sound scientific teachers, who under- 
stand and are capable of carrying out what 
they teach, ought to find a place in such an 


institgtion in the present state of our wants. 
—Eb. 





TWO TREES WORTH PLANTING. 


THERE are two trees, great favorites of 
ours, natives of this country, and easily 
obtained in most of the nurseries, which are 
not half so generally known, admired and 
planted as they deserve to be. We mean 
the Overcup Oak ( Quereus macrocarpa,) and 
the AsH-LEAvED Necunvo (Negundo frazi- 
nifolium.*) 

The Overcup Oak, though sometimes 
seen growing wild in the Atlantic States, 
and even as far north as Stockbridge, Mass., 
abounds most plentifully in Tennessee and 
Kentucky. Its great recommendations are, 
Ist. Its rapid growth, being, in ornamental 
plantations, one of the most luxuriant of 
hard-wooded trees ; 2d. The fine size of its 
foliage, which is two or three times as large 


* Ash-leaved Maple (Acer negundo) of the old botanists. 


as that of most other Oaks—often, indeed, 
fifteen or sixteen inches long, and of a fine 
dark green, forming on full grown trees 
very rich heads of foliage ; and 3d, its very 
large and handsome acorns, curiously tufted 
or fringed at the edges of the cup. 

This oak is also remarkable, when young, 
for the corky appearance of its bark, in 
which it differs from other oaks, and resem- 
bles the Gum tree and the Cork-bark Elm. 

As the Overcup Oak grows rapidly while 
young, and as it is beautiful with its fine 
long leaves, in every stage of its growth, 
we trust it will command the attention of 
all our readers who are ylanting forest 
trees remarkable for beauty or rarity. 
When full grown, it makes a noble tree of 
sixty feet in height, with a well shaped 
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Fig. 39. The Overcup Oak. 





USE OF WATER IN 


spreading head. Our cut, fig. 39, repre- 
sents the form of the leaf about half the 
natural size, and that of the acorn, of full 
size. 

The AsH-LEAvED NecGunpvo is, perhaps, 
the more familiar to our readers, of the two 
under consideration, still it is by no means 
a{common tree in our pleasure grounds, 
though we may safely say, that it deserves 
a place in every plantation of even a dozen 
of trees. 

Its peculiar merits may be presented to 
the novice as follows: it is perfectly hardy, 
since, though mainly a southern tree, it 
grows wild even as far north as Canada; 
it is of exceedingly rapid growth, takes 
root almost at once after being transplant- 
ed, makes a thick head of foliage very 
speedily ; and attains a height of forty or 
fifty feet in good soil, in the short space of 
twelve to eighteen years ; its foliage is of a 
peculiar lively, light green, which gives it 
a striking and marked appearance among 
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other trees ; while its long racemes of pale 
green seeds, which hang all summer on the 
tree, and the peculiar pea-green bark of the 
young wood, are all features of novelty and 
interest to the arboriculturist. 

When we add to this, that it is one of 
the first trees to put on its tender green dra- 
pery in the spring, that it wil] grow in any 
soil, and, that if planted out singly, there 
ate few trees that show such a fine broad 
fluttering head of foliage, with a compara- 
tively small trunk, we think it must be ad- 
mitted that the Negundo well deserves to 
be the familiar of those casting about for 
species to adorn their ornamental grounds. 

The leaves of the Negundo are in threes, 
like those of the Ash, which gives it the 
specific name it bears. Unlike many of the 
‘rapid growing trees—the Abele, Ailanthus, 
etc.,—the Negundo rarely or never produ- 
ces suckers to disfigure the lawn or walks, 
where it is planted. 





ON THE USE OF WATER IN TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


BY GEORGE BARTLETT, SMITHFIELD, R. I. 


Tuis is a practice which is condemned by 
many gardening writers; but is their ob- 
jection founded on careful experiment ; or 
has the subject, like so many others, been 
prejudged ? Experience and reflection have 
given me a high opinion of the use of wa- 
ter in transplanting trees, and I will give 
you a brief description of my method, which 
you may take for what it is worth. 

After preparing the border for the tree, I 
take out sufficient earth to give the roots 
room to lie in their natural position. This 
earth is finely pulverised. One man now 
holds the tree in a perpendicular position, 
with its roots in the hole, while another 
pours two pailsfull of water into the hole, 


and a third slowly sifts the fine soil into 
the water, being at the same time careful 
to fill the outsides of the hole so as to keep 
the water about the tree. 

This process leaves the roots exactly in 
the position which they occupied before re- 
moval, and it makes the earth settle about 
them in the most perfect manner. If the 
soil is fine, and if it is sifted into the wa- 
ter slowly, it is deposited on every side, 
and every part of the roots, filling all of the 
holes and interstices, coming in contact 
with the smallest fibre, and covering the 
surface with perfect uniformity, like the 
deposits of gold in galvanic gilding. 

Trees set in this manner, maintain their 
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upright position much better than trees set 
by the ordinary method. If you take hold 
of a tree immediately after it is set, in the 
way I have described, you can pull it over 
very easily, but after it has stood a few 
hours, it feels as if it had grown in its new 
position. 

Finally, I am confident, from practice, 
that the trees are more certain to live and 


SUBURBAN COTTAGES. 


grow vigorously when water is used in this 
way, while they are being planted. After 
losing a great number of trees, I adopted 
this plan of transplanting, and have since 
set about five hundred, out of which I have 
lost about a dozen, and I think most of 
these were dead when they were removed. 
GerorGE Bart ett. 
Smithfield, R. I., Oct. 7, 1847. 


———  —__.— +o 0er-—- 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE—SUBURBAN COTTAGES. 


Waite there is a very great improvement 
visible in the better class of country houses, 
we observe that the dwellings of many of 
our villages—houses of moderate or small 
size, and of a suburban character—that is 
to say, with a little yard or area of ground 
about them—retain very much the old ste- 
reotyped form. 

In a tour, we made recently through 
some of the most thriving and prosperous 
parts of New England, we were much 
struck by the almost exclusive employment 
of the rectangular wooden cottage, smaller 
or larger, represented in our frontispiece, 
fig 37. Passing over the Western railroad, 
to Boston, village after village is composed 
almost wholly of this kind of cottage, so 
that by the external physiognomy of the 
dwellings themselves, it is difficult for a 
stranger to detect characteristic features by 
which to fix any one of the smaller places 
in his memory. It would be easy to criti- 
cise the style of this cottage externally— 
for though the effect produced is meagre, 
yet the employment of cornices and pilas- 
ters sufficiently indicates that there is an at- 
tempt to produce something agreeable to 
the eye. Instead of pointing out defects 
one by one, we prefer to offer a very rough 
sketch of a mode of varying the exterior 
of a suburban or village house of this kind, 


without altering its shape or accommoda- 
tion—both of which may, no doubt, also be 
greatly improved. (Especially do we ob- 
ject to the too great number of windows in 


a house of this moderate dimension.) 


In fig. 38, we have shown how, at pre- 


| cisely the same expense, this kind of dwell- 


ng may be erected so as to be in more 


correct taste architecturally, and afford at 
the same time more comfort to its inmates. 

It appears to us, that in designing a build- 

‘ing, a great deal of the success attained 
will depend on a correspondence between 
the style chosen and the material employed. 
That is to say, for stone or brick, a heavy 
style—and for wood, a light style, should 
be chosen. 

Now the cornice and pediment, with<the 
angular ante or imbedded pilaster, employ- 
ed in what we might call the New-England 
cottage, properly express stone, as they are 
forms which originated in the use of that 

material. But the projecting roof, sup- 

ported on light braekets, naturally grows 
out of the employment of wood, a lighter 
and more easily wrought material. 

This projecting roof gives as much cha- 
racter and expression to a rectangular wood- 
en cottage, as can possibly be given in any 
consistent and simple way. 


Besides, by 


shading, during a part of the day, the upper 
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story, it rendets the rooms of that story 


more agreeable in the summer season, and 


protects it somewhat from the violence of 


storms in inclement weather. 


We have added a piazza or veranda to 
this house, of the simplest and least expen- 
sive form, both as giving importance to, and | 
sheltering the front door, and as adding | 
greatly to the beauty and significance of| 
the house as a dwelling. A house in which 
the front door is bare, is not always easily 
distinguished from an office or any place of 
business. The piazza at once designates it 


as a dwelling house. 


The vertical boarding,* represented in 


fig. 38, we prefer greatly to the siding, 
which is in almost universal use in New- 
England. It has an expression of more 
firmness and durability than the thin siding, 
and really is much more lasting, warm and 
effective, as a protection against the wea- 
ther. ‘This slender ‘ clapboarding ” gives 
a wooden building a character, perhaps the 


farthest possible from that of the perma- 
nence and substantiality most befitting a 
dwelling house. 

The taste that dictates white paint, with 
bright green blinds, still holds supreme 
sway over the exterior of the New-England 
cottage. How much more agreeable to the 
eye would all these new villages be, if they 
were toned down, a few shades only, by the 
admixture of a very little gray, drab, or 
fawn colour, when these dwellings are be- 
ing painted. We would not destroy their 
bright and cheerful appearance—but we 
would in this way banish the glare and 
rawness that is, in some of the villages of 
most recent and rapid growth, really harsh 
to one’s eyes. 

As we remarked, that among the Jest 
houses, even in those villages, neutral tints 
begin to be employed, we hail it as the har- 
binger of a more enlightened taste in this 
respect, that will soon pervade the public 
generally. 





THE RULES OF AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 


In a late number, we called the attention of | tific precision or correctness in Pomology 
all persons interested in the production, | itself. 


cultivation, and propagation of good fruit, 
to the imperative necessity of some reform 
in the matter of naming, describing and in- 
troducing new varieties to public attention. 

We endeavored to point out the perplexi- 
ty and confusion which had already arisen, 
and which in the future was likely to be 
multiplied indefinitely, from the manner in 
which fruits of little or no merit are brought 
forward, named and disseminated, to the 
manifest injury of the public, and the com- 
plete subversion of every thing like scien- 

* Explained in our Cottage Residences, and the first volume 
of the Horticulturist, 


VoL. 11. 30 


We announce, therefore, with no little 
satisfaction, that three of our leading hor- 
ticultural societies—those of Massacuu- 
SETTS, PENNSYLVANIA and CINcINNATI— 
have, since our last number, unanimously 
adopted a series of Rules for American 
Pomology. 

These rules, framed very nearly in ac- 
cordance with the hints thrown out in the 
article on Pomological Reform, in our Octo- 
ber nuinver, are calculated to stamp a cha- 
racter of scientific precision and accuracy 
on the nomenclature and description of 
fruits, which will make Pomology rank, as 
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it should, among other branches of Natural 
History, and secure the cultivator and pro- 
pagator of fruits, against hundreds of indif- 
ferent kinds continually palmed upon the 
public, as of the first quality, by persons 
whose knowledge of the subject is fre- 
quently not sufficient to render them com- 
petent judges of the real merits of a new 
variety. 

This is the first movement made on either 
side of the Atlantic towards fixed laws in 
nomenclature. Every one conversant with 
the subject, knows what a rank wilderness 
fruit catalogues had become before the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society undertook, some 
years ago, the herculean labor of collecting 
and proving all varieties then known. Now 
that so much has been done in reducing 
thousands of synonyms to a few standard 
names, horticultural progress demands 
something more. It demands that there 
shall be some qualification fixed, without 
possessing which no new fruit shall be 
deemed worthy of a name; that before it 
can be considered named, it shall be accu- 
rately described and published ; and that, 
to guard as far as possible against errors 
in judgment, fruits shall be described and 
named only by persons rendered competent 
by experience and knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

We learn from the Fruit Committee of the 
Massachusetts Society, who have been es- 
pecially active in bringing about this re- 
form, that a number of the most important 
societies besides, in various parts of the 
country, have also taken the matter in 
hand, and are about adopting these rules. 
We trust, for the sake of uniformity, and 
in order to give the measure the broad ba- 
sis of utility which it deserves, that every 
Horticultural Society in the Union will im- 
mediately adopt this new code. By doing 
this, and by selecting for its fruit commit- 





RULES OF POMOLOGY. 


tee only skilful pomologists, they will be 
able to carry them completely into execu- 
tion, and thus give at once high character 
to this branch of horticulture, which the 
great advantages of the United States, both 
as a fruit growing and fruit originating 
country, so earnestly demands. 

The following are the 

RULES OF AMERICAN POMOLOGY.* 

I, No new seedling fruit shall be entitled 
to a name, or to pomological recommenda- 
tion, which is not at least equal if not supe- 
rior to any similar varieties of the first 
rank already known; or which, if only of 
second rate flavor, is so decidedly superior 
in vigor, hardiness, or productiveness, to va- 
rieties of the same character already known, 
as to render it well worthy of cultivation. 

II. The originator, first grower, or he 
who first makes known a new native varie- 
ty of merit, shall be entitled to suggest a 
name for such variety, which name, if a 
suitable one, (i. e. coming within the rules 
of nomenclature,) shall be adopted by the 
writer describing the fruit for the first time. 
But if the name proposed is inappropriate, or 
does not come within the rules, then the 
describer shall be at liberty to give a 
name. 

III. No new native fruit shall be consid- 
ered, as named until the same has been ac- 
curately described, in pomological terms, 
by some competent person conversant with 
existing varieties, some pomologist of repu- 
tation, or the standing fruit committee of 
some established horticultural society. 

IV. The description shall embrace the 
following particulars: Ist. The form and 
exterior colour, the texture and colour of 
'the flesh, and the flavor of the fruit, with 
‘the addition in stone fruits, of the size of 


SL 


* We reprint the Rules as passed in Boston and Cincinnati: 
There is a slight variation in one or two instances in the 
the phraseology, as passed at Philadelphia, entirely unimpor- 
tant.—Eb. 
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the stone, adherence or non-adherence of 
the flesh, form of the suture, and the hol- 
low at the stem; and in kernel fruits, of 
the size of the core and seeds, the length, 
position and insertion of the stalk, and form 
of the eye; in peaches, the form of the 
leaf glands and size of blossoms; in grapes, 
the form of the bunches; and in strawber- 
ries, the character of the blossoms, whether 
staminate or pistillate : and also where there 
is any marked character in the foliage, 
growth of the young wood, or bearing tree, 
the same shall be given. 

V. The name of the new variety shall 

not be considered as established, until the 
description shall have been published in at 
least one Horticultural or one Agricultural 
Journal, having the largest circulation in the 
country, or some Pomological work of large 
circulation and acknowledged standard cha- 
racter. 
_ VI. In giving names to newly originated 
varieties, all harsh, vulgar, or inelegant 
names shall be avoided, such as ‘“ Sheep- 
nose,” “‘ Hogpen,” ete. 

VII. No new names shall be given, 
which consist of more than two words, ex- 
cepting only when the originator’s name is 
added. [Thus all unnecessarily long titles, 
such as “‘New Large Black Bigarreau,” 
“Beurré Gris d’Hiver Nouveau,” will be 
avoided. | 

VIII. Characteristic names, or those in 
some way descriptive of the qualities, ori- 
gin, or habit of fruit or tree, shall be pre- 
ferred. Theyfmay be either characteristic 


| 


TRANSPLANTING TrEES.—Some sensible advice 
is given in ‘* Maunde’s Botanic Garden and Fruit- 
ist,” for September, respecting the preparation of 
fruit and other trees for transplanting. It is there 
recommended that, at the end of August, a trench 
should be cut halfway round the tree, cutting off, of 
course, the extremities of the reots. At the end 
of September, the trench to be continued all round 
the tree, and the whole left open. This process, 
says the author, will produce an early cessation 
of growth, and consequently a more perfect matu- 


| 
| 
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of intrinsic properties, as “‘ Golden Sweet- 
ing,” Downer’s Late,” etc; or of local ori- 
gin, as ‘* Newtown Pippin,” ‘ Hudson 
Gage;” of the season of ripening, as ‘‘ Early 
Scarlet,” ‘“ Frost Gage ;” of the form and 
colour, as “Golden Drop,” “Blue Pear- 
main ;” or which commemorate a particular 
era, place, or person, as ‘ Tippecanoe,” 
“La Grange,” ‘ Baldwin,” or any other 
titles which may be significantly applied. 

IX. All superfluous terms shall be avoid- 
ed: thus instead of ‘‘ Thompson’s Seedling 
Beurre,” it is better to say ‘‘ Thompson’s 
Beurre,” or simply ‘‘ Thompson Pear.” 

X. Before giving a name to a new fruit, 
its qualities should be decided by at least 
two seasons’ experience. 

XI. When two persons have named or 
described a new native fruit, then the name 
and description first published, if accord- 
ing to the rules herein indicated, shall have 
the priority. 

XII. No person introducing new fruits 
from abroad, shall be allowed to rechristen 
the same, or give them his own name ; but 
the same should be submitted to some com- 
petent pomologist to ascertain the true 
name. 

XIII. In deciding the names of fruits al- 
ready known and described, the latest edi- 
tion of the “‘ Catalogue of the London Hor- 
ticultural Society” shall be considered the 
standard European authority ; and the latest 
edition of Downing’s ‘‘ Fruits and Fruit 
Trees of America,” the standard American 
authority. 


ration of the wood, in tender trees, together with 
plenty of fresh fibres, by which the tree, when 
transplanted in November, will be speedily esta- 
blished. Here the performance of the operation, 
by degrees, prevents the shock generally given by 
transplanting, at the same time as additional ac- 
tive fibrous roots are produced to meet the circum- 
stances. In the removal of trees or shrubs, parti- 
cularly if rather large, this is doubtless a very judi- 
cious mode of proceeding.—Gardener’s Chroni- 
cle. 
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CULTURE OF SEA-KALE. 





CULTURE OF THE SEA-KALE. 


BY D., LONDON, 


THERE is no vegetable which we are more 
desirous of seeing in general cultivation, 
and which is less common in this country 
than the Sea-Kale. The following sensible 
practical directions for growing it, from the 
Gardener’s Chronicle of Oct. 16, are there- 
fore transferred at once to our columns— 


Ep. Horr. 


The time is now not far distant when 
gardeners will begin to turn their attention 
to their Sea-Kale beds, with a view to win- 
ter-forcing ; many will even be preparing to 
have a cutting ready for Christmas. If a 
gentleman give orders to this effect, they 
must be obeyed ; but it appears almost an 
improvident extravagance to consume the 
vegetable so early in the season, while 
there is such an abundance and variety of 
others still remaining in the garden; one 
in particular, (celery, if stewed,) quite sup- 
plying its place upon the table. The time 
when Sea-kale comes in most acceptably 
is during March and the beginning of 
April, when we are tired of winter greens, 
and have forgotten the taste of Cauliflow- 
ers. By growing it on the following plan, 
it may then be had at less expense and 
trouble, and of far finer quality, than that 
produced by any method of forcing; and 
no one who gives it a fair trial, will after- 
wards relinquish it for main crops, although 
he may still choose to force a certain quan- 
tity for earlier supplies. 

The Seakale bed is to be planted, in 
March in straight rows, five feet asunder 
the plants in each row to be eighteen inches 
apart. Itis, of course, understood that the 
ground be thoroughly trenched and manur- 
éd as usual. Something, but not much, is 
gained by obtaining year old plants from 
the nursery, instead of sowing the seed in 
the rows, there to remain. By the first ,me- 
thod, you have a larger cutting the ensuing 
spring ; but you may cut from your seed- 


ling plants, which will have suffered no 
check by removal, and will grow with cor- 
responding vigor. 


Some time in December, not too soon, 
when the footstalks of the leaves have fair- 
ly separated themselves from the crown of 
the plants, heap over each about a quarter 
of a peck of sea sand or wood ashes; if 
not to be had any light unmanured soil will 
do. Then earthup the plants from a trench 
dug along the space between the rows, ex- 
actly as if you were earthing up celery, 
only that no leaves appear above the top of 
the mound. The earth should be heaped 
up till it is about two feet above the crowns 
of the plants, and then flatted down with 
the back of the spade, and the whole made 
very smooth and neat. The long trench 
between the rows of Sea-kale will act as a 
drain during the dead time of winter. In 
the spring, when the shoots begin to push, 
large cracks will be seen in the bank of 
mould, and a trial may be made with a 
trowel, as soon as they are supposed to be 
sufficiently advanced for cutting. 

The Seakale thus obtained is larger, 
more succulent, and more delicately flavor- 
ed than that blanched under pots. In one 
case the growing shoot is constantly in con- 
tact with the damp mould, and absorbs 
moisture instead of parting with it. In the 
other the kale is subject to all the influen- 
ces of air, though excluded from those of 
light, from which, however, it is only pro- 
tected by a porous, imperfectly closed ves- 
sel. All the expense of pots and manure 
for forcing is saved ; and the only cae 
to the adoption of this plan in all cases, is, 
that the crop comes in too much at once. 
But by having rows of Kale in different 
exposures, a difference of at least ten days 
may be made; and a few plants at the 
foot of a south wall, earthed up from the 
border, and merely so covered with mould 
that it slopes against the wall, will afford a 
very early gathering. 

No second cutting should be attempted ; 
not so much for fear of weakening the 
plants, as because the weak shoots thus 
obtained are comparatively worthless. The 
earth should be levelled into the trenches, 
exposing the crowns of the plant, and by 


is 
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introducing some rank manure, there will ing general in the remoter districts of Great 


be plenty of time for a crop of Cauliflow- 
ers (in single line) before the increasing 
leaves of the Seakale require their removal. 

A caution should be given to avoid a 
mode of culture highly approved by many 
who grow or sell, but do not themselves eat 
Sea-kale. Instead of protecting and blanch- 
ing the shoots by a covering of sweet earth, 
they overwhelm their beds with barrowfuls 
of leaves collected in autumn (oak leaves 
are most in vogue,) and just shovel them 
on one side when the crop is fit for the 
knife. This plan has not a single advan- 
tage over the earthing system, except in- 
dulging the laziness of the cultivator ; for 
any decrepid old woman could sprinkle a 
few apronfuls of leaves over her garden, 
but the other requires an able-bodied man 
to do it properly. The plants are not a day 
forwarder,unless the leaves heat very much; 
and then the characteristic of the method 
is fully evidenced. If the oak leaves were 
gathered perfectly dry, and remained so 
during the whole winter, if no grass or 
weeds were ever intermingled with them, 
all might be well. But the leaves are 
damp, there is some green rubbish among 
them, and consequently a slight fermenta- 
tation takes place, slight putrefaction fol- 
lows, and the produce grown beneath, 
which delights the eye like a beautiful 
branch carved in ivory, disgusts the taste 
by a flavor as nauseous as it is undoubtedly 





unwholesome. I have seen Sea-kale of this | 


kind produced at table that was quite un- 
eatable. No wonder we now and then 
meet with people who have tried it only 
once, and do not like it. 

This valuable esculent, so easy of culti- 
vation, requiring no peculiar advantages of 
soil, climate or situation, well deserves to 
be more extensively propagated. Those 
who form their judgment from the estima- 
tion in which it is held in and about Lon- 
don, are little aware how far it is from be- 


Britain. It is admirably adapted by its har- 


diness to such countries as Canada, Norway 
and Sweden, Northern Russia, etc., where, 
if earthed up before the frost came, it 
would lie dormant under the thick snow, 
and be ready on the return of spring to put 
forth its delicious shoots. It is also fitted 
for those northern insular situations where 
the temperature never rises above a mode- 
rate degree, and where the rains of sum- 
mer and the constant damps of winter 
would rot our more tender vegetables, 

To Cook Sea-kale—After being well 
washed, tie it in small bundles for the con- 
venience of taking up, and drop it intoa 
saucepan of boiling water, in which a little 
salt, according to taste, has been dissolved. 
Keep it boiling. In about twenty-five mi- 
nutes it will be done enough, which may be 
known by trying it with a fork. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy tells us that the reason why 
vegetables and fish should be plunged in 
boiling salt and water is, that this solution 
boils at a higher temperature than plain 
water, and that the sudden scalding fixes 
the albumen, mucilage, and other nutritive 
parts of: the viand, instead of their being 
macerated and sodden, and so partly lost in 
lukewarm water. The most economical 
mode of serving Sea-kale is to lay it in a 
vegetable dish with a strainer at the bot- 
tom, and to send up in a small tureen any 
sauce that may be desired at the same 
time. The usual way is to lay it on sip- 
pets of toasted bread, and pour over it some 
white sauce or melted butter made with 
milk instead of water. But if the toast is 
not intended to be eaten, but only to serve 
as a draining cushion to the vegetable, and 
then cast out to pigs, or, in a town, proba- 
bly to the kennel or dust-hole, such a waste- 
ful proceeding is, to say the least, culpable, 
while so many of our fellow-creatures are 
perishing for want of a like morsel. 

London, 1847. D. 
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Pror. Lernic AT Home.—If ‘‘ republics are un- 


grove of several hundred acres of pines. The ex- 





grateful,” some of the European governments are! penditures are made by the city—a tribute of res- 
not. The following, which we quote from one of, pect to the genius whose farm has made this little 
Mr. Horsrerp’s foreign letters to the Cultivator, | town known throughout the world. There can be 
shows that the distinguished chemist—now Baron | no objection to my mentioning here, that the gov- 
Liesig—is appreciated at home. ernment of Hessia pays all the expenses of postage, 


“The little farm, called Leibig Heights, com- | and all the cost of transport of matters connected 
mands a fine view of Giessen and its surrounding | with chemistry that would otherwise fall upon 
points. Near this little farm the forest director is | Prof. Le1sic. 
now laying out a net-work of walks through a 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE MASS. HORT. SOCIETY. 


REVIEW. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE MassacHuseTtTs Hortt- 
CULTURAL Society. Volume I., Part 1, large 
octavo. [34 pages and 28 pages of Proceedings. } 
Boston. Published for the Society, by W. D. 
Ticknor & Co. 

WE announced early last spring, the proS- 

pectus of this work, and are happy to find 

the first part now before us. 

The Committee of Publication apologises 
for the delay, in issuing the work so long 
after the time fixed for its appearance. 
* This delay has arisen from an anxious de- 
sire to have plates in a style of excellence 
much superior to that of those which now 
accompany it. After infinite trouble and 
disappointment, the Committee feel satis- 
fied chat the process of chromolithing, in its 
present state, is not adapted for a work of 
the character which it is determined to 
stamp on the Transactions of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, or to give even 
a faint idea of the beautiful drawings made 
by their artist, Mr. W. Snare. While, 
therefore, the Committee regrets extremely 
that it is obliged to issue the present num- 
ber with chromolithed plates, it has resolv- 
ed not only that the plates of the future 
numbers shall appear in a very different 
style, but that, if possible, those of this first 
number shall be reproduced in a uniform 
manner.” 

These are fine plates, richly coloured, 
and more carefully executed than those in 
Mr. Hovey’s serial, though, as the Com- 
mittee so honestly and frankly state, not 
with that fidelity to nature, and delicacy 
of tint, which characterise the best English 
and French coloured plates, done by hand. 
This defect, however, we are glad to see, 
will be remedied hereafter. 

The plates consist of the two almost per- 
fect seedling Camellias raised by the Pre- 


| 
= trade, and are, therefore, of 


sident of the Society, the Van Mons Leon le 
Clerc pear, and the William’s Favorite and 
Baldwin apples. 

The letter press comprises excellent de- 
scriptions of these flowers and fruits, a pre- 
face by the Corresponding Secretary, an 
article on the Character, History and Culture 

of the Pear, by Gen. DEARBORN, one on the 
| Superiority of Native Varieties of Fruits, 
| by A. J. Downie, and twenty-eight pages 
of the proceedings of the Society. 

The letter press is most admirably exe- 
cuted on fine heavy paper, with unimpeach- 
able type and margins; and we congratu- 
late the Society, certainly the most ener- 
getic and vigorous in its management in 
the country, on having fairly commenced 
so promising a series of Transactions, 
which cannot but increase very largely its 
sphere of usefulness. 

From Mr. TescHemAcuer’s prefatory re- 
marks, we quote the following paragraphs : 

“Independent of the pleasure enjoyed 
by the sight of them, it will not be difficult 
to show, that, like Fruit and Vegetables, 
Flowers may be considered as articles of 


importance in a commercial point of view. 
Civilization bids us mingle the ornamental 
with the useful ; and the pleasures of the 
eye, though not so indispensable, are of 
a much more refined nature than those of 
the mouth. There is no reason why the 
overflowings of wealth may not pour forth 
a grateful and refreshing stream into the 
lap of floricultural industry, as well as into 
that of the ornamental branches of the in- 
dustry of the loom, or into that of the de- 
corative arts of sculpture and painting ; 
none why the drawimg rooms of the weal- 
thy should not be rendered attractive by 
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elegant flowers, as well as by rich flowing | These will, no doubt, prove strong incen- Se 
drapery, or by the choicest productions of | tives to this pursuit. \ : a 
| the chisel or the pencil. And as the taste; ‘ Although the description and delinea- s is i 
e [for horticulture advances, few will be found | tion of our native fruits and flowers will 8 % 
d without the desire to see their habitations | be the most prominent features of the Tran- Se 
environed with the ornaments of the forest ; sactions, it is hoped that the Society will init ‘4 2 
- with some of the vast multitude of elegant | soon be enabled to offer such premiums for ve : 
- shrubs and climbers, or with perennial and | papers, to be inserted in their volumes, as “ rs 
n annual flowers, a gay assemblage of which | will ensure communications on the best ae 
' so highly enhances and increases the plea- | methods of cultivating various vegetables. 2 tee 
e sures of the spring, summer, and autumn— | There are many delicious esculents, which ek tea 
., ‘What were life without a Rose 2?’ | are by no means common, and some yet to ; 3 5 
8 “This feeling will be well understood | be introduced. The fine curled endive de- ee +3 
by those already interested in the culture licately blanched, and the Scotch kail, do i 4 
- of flowers; others may rest assured, that}not yet decorate our autumnal markets. ee 
- examples are exceedingly rare, of men | Experiments of the writer have shown that «1 eae 
\- once engaged in Floriculture ever giving | they can be cultivated here in perfection, * he 
t it up but with their latest breath. |'with the greatest ease; the same may be “os 
n ‘“‘A pretty strong proof, however, of the/ said of the beautiful large Coss lettuce. <4 
d commercial value of these floricultural pur- | Sea-kale is almost unknown, yet it is raised + T9 
S, suits is afforded in the instance of the two | for sale in large quantities in other coun- , os 
's exquisite seedling Camellias, the figures of | tries, where it is considered delicious and oe & 
which adorn the pages of this first volume | very wholesome, and when the taste is are 
\. of the Society’s Transactions. They were | once acquired, it will, no doubt, become a ek 
= obtained in the conservatories of the Pre-| favorite vegetable. The ‘‘ Couve tronchu- i ote © 
d sident, M. P.Wixprr, Esq., by the persever- | da,”* a very large cabbage, the whole of ; ‘ae 
lt ing application of the scientific principles of | which, but particularly the stalk of the leaf, Le 
3, hybridization laid down by Herbert. He| is of a much finer flavor than asparagus, is eh 
yf sold his stock of these two seedlings to J.; nearly unknown. These enumerations “ok 
of L. L. F. Warren, for one thousand dollars, | might be extended to some length, but it is » ae 
I. and Mr. Warren has since nearly tripled | Not necessary in a preface.” Mpa 
il this original price for them in Europe. Nor} @=N. Dearsorn’s article on the Character ae 
e need this remain a solitary instance, for | 2"4 History of the Pear, is, like every thing % a 
of there is, perhaps, no climate in the world | from his pen, ingenious and learned. He ax! “ # 
of so admirably adapted to produce perfection | 9S back to the earliest mention of this ke ae 
e in seed as this, consequently nothing is| fruit by Syrian and Greek writers, and pur- soil te 
h wanting but industry, care and ingenuity in | S¥es its history down to the present time. whe 
e the selection and cultivation of flowers to| We would very gladly reprint this arti- Wet 
0 enable us to produce the finest displays of | Cle entire, but its length (nearly 12 pages) ua oh 
\- what are termed florist’s flowers. To the | Will not permit usto do so. The following ig 
e- President for these Camellias, and to Mr.| Paragraph will show the rank which he by 
' Feast of Baltimore, for Roses, have been | gives the Pear, in which we believe nine- tes 
1. decreed the highest rewards of the Society. | ict cy yan ten tee Maes described in the Horticulta- ie os 
dy he ¢ 
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tenths of the Massachusetts Society will 
join him: 

“ Among all the fruits which are pro- 
duced upon the earth, the highest position 
has been given to the Mangostan, which is 
indigenous to Java, and other islands in the 
Indian Archipelago; the second has been 
assigned to the Pine-Apple, the third to the 
Orange, the fourth to the Peach, the fifth 
to the Grape, and the sixth to the Pear; 
but as all these, except the three last, are 
natives of, and can only be reared within 
the tropics, and as the grape can be raised 
in the open air in a very small portion, if in 
any, of the United States, the Pear takes 
the second station. And if the long pe- 
riod of nearly ten months, during which 
the numerous most admired varieties are 
most successively matured for our tables, is 
taken into consideration, with the diversi- 
ty of graceful forms, beauty of color, agree- 
able aroma and delicious flavor of many of 
them, which rival, if they do not surpass, 
the peach in those qualities, it may, with 
propriety, be placed at the head of the list 
of fruits, in all the states where the orange 
cannot be cultivated.” 

We think we cannot better demonstrate 
the energy and wisdom with which the 
Massachusetts Society pursues its laudable 
objects, than by recapitulating from the 
proceedings of January, 1847, the follow- 
ing handsome list of prizes offered, to elicit 
native horticultural productions of the high- 
est merit—than which there is nothing 


PELARGONIUM LUCIA ROSEA.—This variety is, in 
its habit and appearance, much like one of the class 
called ‘* scarlet” pelargoniums. It is a very com- 
pact growing plant, with short jointed stems, and 
good sized leaves, of a soft velvety character. The 
flower stems are strong, and grow erect, so that 
the trusses of bloom are brought well above the 
foliage ; the colour of the flowers is a most deli. 
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within the scope of such an institution cal- 

culated to be of such universal advantage 
to the country at large. 

PROSPECTIVE PREMIUMS 

Offered by the Massachusetts Horticul- 

tural Society, for objects to be originated 

subsequent to A. D. 1846, which shall, 

after a trial of five years, be deemed equal 

or superior in quality and other characteris- 
tics, to any now extant: 

For the best seedling Pear, the Society’s Gold Medal, value $60 

- - Apple, the Society’s Gold Medal, 60 

Hardy Grape, the Soc.’s Gold Medal, 60 

Plum, the Appleton Gold Medal, 40 

Cherry, the Lowell Gold Medal, 40 

Strawberry, the Lyman Plate, 50 

Raspberry, the Lyman Plate, 40 

Hardy Rose, the Society’s Gold Medal, 60 

Camellia, the Society’s Gold Medal, 60 

Azalea indica, the Lowell Gold Medal, 40 

Tree Pzonia,the Appleton Gold Medal, 40 

Herbaceous Pzeonia, Lowell Gold do, 40 

Potato, the Society’s Gold Medal, —60 

Who cannot see in the future, behind 

this list of prizes, a long train of fine new 

fruits and flowers, brought into existence by 

the spirit engendered by this love of horti- 

culture, and this emulation among its devo- 

tees? Productions, that once made’ known 

by such a Society, after the five years’ trial, 

will be propagated endlessly until they en- 

rich every garden in the land. With such 

a view of the benefits, stated in their sim- 

plest form, and saying nothing of the mo- 

rale of this refined culture of the soil, it is 

impossible not to find great cause of gratu- 

lation in the prosperous existence and career 

of such institutions as the Massachusetts 


Horticultural Society. 


largoniums. It isa gem for the flower garden, be- 
ing not only perfectly distinct, but also superlative- 
ly beautiful. Sometimes, when kept in pots, and 
| not very freely grown, we have observed it to pro- 
| duce but small trusses of bloom, but this improves 
| when it is growing freely in the open garden. Pro- 
bably, however, it may in time be improved on ; in 


| the mean time, it may chiefly be valued for its no- 


cate soft pink, or peach blossom, with a lovely | vel colour.—London Hort. Mag. 
white eye—altogether a distinct colour among pe- | 
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HYACINTHS IN POTS AND GLASSES.—The cultiva- | the apparatus was placed on a shelf near a north 
tion of the Hyacinth has been so ae explained in | window, about four feet above an Arnott stove in 
previous numbers, that we find nothing to add to | constant action. From time to time warm water 
the advice which has been given, except one thing, | was given by pouring it upon the sand between the 
and that is never to use cold water. When the | edge of the earthen pan and the side of the bell- 
bulbs are first placed in the neighborhood of the | glass. Decay was immediately arrested; for 
water, let it be lukewarm ; whenever fresh water | some time the bulb remained dormant ; but by de- 
is added, whenever it is changed, let it still be luke- | grees healthy granulations made their appearance, 
warm. displacing the decayed matter ; and in a few weeks 

Those who have not studied the effect of this | a fine crop of young bulbs sprouted forth on the 
kind of management, will hardly believe how great | surface of the scales, and on the edges of the healed 
the difference is between the same sort of hyacinth | up sores. 
drenched from time to time with ice-cold water, | This result, which was extremely curious, was 
fresh from the pump or cistern, and that which is | entirely owing to the stimulus exercised by warmth 
nursed with tepid water. The effect is rendered | upon the flagging vitality of the bulb. Had not the 
still more beneticial, if four drops of a saturated | warmth been applied, the whole of the plant would 
solution of sulphate of ammonia are added to every | soon have passed into a state of irremediable de- 
pint of water. This is equally the case, whether | composition. Nothing could have been more inte- 
the bulbs are in glasses of water or pots of earth. | resting than to watch, day by day, the organic 
Under ordinary management, the roots are chilled | forces of the dying plant exercising their plastic 
every time that water is applied. The Scythians | power in the development of tiny scales out of the 
are said to have thrown their children into their | fleshy tissue of the hyacinth ; to see those scales 
rivers, even although frozen, as soon as they were | arrange themselves in the form of miniature bulbs, 
born ; and this practice is applied by ninety-nine | one sprouting out of the bosom of the other, but 
people in a hundred to their hyacinths. They may | still nestling close within it ; and at last to behold 
depend upon it, that whatever may have been the | a new brood of tiny hyacinths crowding the space, 
case with Scythian children, oriental hyacinths can- | which so lately was the seat of corruption and 
not bear it. Each application of cold water to their | death. It was a verification of the fable of the 
roots gives them a check, and each check tends to | dragon’s teeth. 
diminish their capacity of flowering well. Another thing that warmth will do, is to compel 

It is doubtless true, that hyacinths in the open | the unwilling hyacinth to form roots. How often 
border flower very well without warm water ; but | does it happen that the bulb, when placed over wa- 
then we are to remember that the roots of the bulbs | ter, pushes forth leaves, without roots. If this is 
formed in the ground are hardy, and have never | allowed to go on, the plant becomes top-heavy, 
been accustomed to warmth ; but in a sitting room | and tumbles out of the glass ; or if that is prevent- 
the roots are born in warmth, nursed tenderly, and | ed, still it flowers badly. Whenever this is re- 
quite in a different condition from those which are | marked, additional warmth should be applied. A 
formed out of doors. The rot in hyacinth bulbs is | convenient way of proceeding is this. When a 
not unfrequently caused by the neglect of this prin- | hyacinth bulb shows no sign of putting forth roots 
ciple ; already in a languishing state, from some | at the same time that its bud begins to swell, fill 
original debility, such bulbs require more warmth | the glass with milk-warm water, to within an inch 
than usual, and receive less. The tender tissue, |‘of the bulb; wrap up the whole in warm flannel, 
chilled by the icy fluid that bathes it, dies and putri- | and station the glass thus prepared in a warm clo- 
fies. It assumes the condition of the potato mur- | set. This operation will not need repetition, for in 
rain. Had warmth, the great stimulant of all vi- | general roots will come out in three or four days 
tality, been applied, the tissue, tender as it was, | afterwards. As soon as the roots are a quarter of 
would have been excited into action, and soon would | an inch long, add as much warm water as will 


. m=? . . 
have revived under its genial influence. just touch the tips of the roots, and again leave the 


The best proof of this is the fact that a hyacinth | plant still wrapped in flannel, till the roots are half 
| 

















bulb, in a state of rapid putretaction, while kept in | an inch long. When that is the case, danger is 
contact with the cold water of a hyacinth glass in a | over ; the flannel may be removed, the bulb exposed 
dwelling house, entirely renewed its vitality when | to light, and no other care is requisite, than that of 
removed to a warm situation. The annexed cut | still guarding against cold water. Lindley. 

[omitted] represents a case of this sort:—In this| Ergut Conservatory CiimsBEers.—i. Combre- 
instance the decay had eaten completely through | fum purpureum, or, as it is now called, Poivrea 
the base of the scales into the very heart of thehya- | coccinea, a half shrubby plant, with oval leaves, 
cinth, which was literally putrid. The foul slimy | and branching spikes of scarlet flowers, with con- 
matter was wiped off, and the bulb was placed, its | spicuous stamens ; it will flower all the summer 
base upwards. on a layer of warm sand, covering | by stopping the strongest shoots occasionally. 





the bottom of an earthen pan. The sand was mois- | 2. Echites suberecta, a beautiful yellow flowering 
tened with water of the temperature of eighty de- | plant, which has generally been grown in the stove, 
grees, or thereabouts; a bell-glass was placed over | but will answer well for the conservatory by spur- 
the bulb, with its edges pressed into the sand ; and | pruning, like the vine ; it isa very strong grower. 
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3. Ipomea horsfallie, a splendid plant, with deep- 
ly lobed leaves, and bunches of crimson blossoms ; 
should have a warm close position. 4. Mandevilla 
suaveolens, a very free grower, with hairy oval 
leaves, and bunches of white deliciously fragrant 
flowers. 5. Passifloraracemosa, a splendid crim- 
son passion flower, which will flower freely nearly 
the whole year ; does best grafted upon one of the 
hardier sorts. 6. Plumbago capensis, an easily 
grown plant, with long slender stems, bluntish 
leaves, and good sized bunches of pale blue flowers; 
may be had in bloom from April to November, by 
cutting back some of the strongest shoots in sum- 
mer. 7. Stephanotis floribunda, a beautiful ever- 
green plant, with dark green, shining, blunt oval 
leaves, and bunches of white deliciously scented 
blossoms ; it is a splendid thing when planted out 
in a conservatory border, and grows very fast. 
8. Tecoma jasminoides, a very free flowerer upon 
the young wood from July to the end of October ; 
it has much divided leaves, and bunches of white 
flowers, with a crimson centre.—London Hort. 
Mag. sees 

MANURE-WATER FoR Pot PLants.—Many—in- 
deed most—plants grown in pots may, at particu- 
lar periods of the growth, be advantageously treat- 
ed with liquid manure ; ‘these periods are chiefly 
during the time of making vigorous growth, and of 
blooming. Inexperienced persons, “however, are 
liable to do material i injury from using it too strong 
or too often ; or they fall into the other extreme, 
and derive no benefit from the application. A very 
useful liquid manure for pot plants may be made by | 
putting the following ingredients into a hogshead | 
of rain water :—two pecks of sheep or deer dung, | 
one peck of soot, and two quarts of Potter’s guano; 
these ingredients are first to be well mixed up to 
the consistence of paste, with boiling water, and 
then mixed with cold water. Stir the mixture fre- 


quently for a day or two, and then throw in a quart | 


of quicklime ; when the liquid has become clear it 
is fit for use. 


FOREIGN 
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The object was to select a glass which should not 
permit those heat rays, which are the most active 

in scorching the leaves of plants to permeate it. 
By a series of experiments made with the colored 
juices of the Palms themselves, it was ascertained 
that the rays which destroyed their colour, belonged 
to aclass situated at that end of the prismatic 
spectrum which exhibited the utmost calorific pow- 
er, and just beyond the limits of the visible red ray. 
A number of specimens of glass, variously manu- 
factured, were submitted to examination, and it 
was at leneth ascertained that glass tinted green, 
appeared sikely to effect the object most rez adily. 
Some of the green glasses which were examined, 

obstructed nearly all the heat rays; but this was 
not desired, and from their dark colour, these were 
objectionable, as stopping the passage of a consi- 
derable quantity of light, which was essential to 
the healthful growth of the plants. Many speci- 
mens were manufactured purposely for the experi- 
ments by Messrs. Chance of Birmingham, accord- 
ing to given directions, and it is mainly due to the 
interest taken by these gentlemen that the deside- 
ratum has been arrived at. Every sample of glass 
was submitted to three distinct sets of experiments. 
Ist. To ascertain by measuring off the coloured rays 


| of the spectrum, its transparency to luminous in- 


| 
{ 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


For all strong growing plants this | 


may be used daily, or every other di: 1y—applying it | 


diluted with about one-third of clear water. For 
heaths, and similar delicate rooted plants, and even 


for orchids, it will prove beneficial, but to these | 


should not be given oftener than once a week. As 
before observed, it is only to be used—at least by 
the inexperienced—during the periods of growth 
and blooming—Lond. Hort. Mag. 


Cotorep Gtass For Hot-Hovuses.—It has been 
found that plants growing in stove houses often 
suffer from the scorching influence of the solar rays, 
and great expense is freque ntly incurred in fixing 
blinds to cut off this destructive caloritic influence. 
From the enormous size of the new Palm-house at 
Kew, it would be almost impracticable to adopt 
any system of shades which should be effective— 
this building being 363 feet in length, 100 feet wide, 
and 63 feet high. 


| 


It was therefore thought desira- | 


fluence. 2d. To ascertain the amount of obstruc- 

tion offered to the passage of the chemical rays. 

3d. To measure the amount of heat radiation which 
permeated each specimen, Tie chemical changes 
were tried upon chloride of silver, and on papers 
stained with the green coloring matter of the leaves 
of the Palms themselves. The calorific influence 
was ——— by a method employed by Sir John 
Herschel, in his experiments on solar radiation. 

Tissue apa stretched on a frame, was smoked on 
one side by holding it over a smoky flame, and then 
while the spectrum was thrown upon it, the other 
surface was washed with strong sulphurie ether. 
By the evaporation of the ether, the points of calo- 
ritic action were most easily obtained, as these dried 
off in well defined circles long before the other 
parts presented any appearance of dryness. By 
these means it was not diflicult, with care, to as- 
certain exactly the conditions of the glass, as to its 
transparency to light, heat, and chemical agency 
(actinism.) The glass thus chosen is of a very 
pale yellow green colour, the colour being given by 
oxide of copper, and is so transparent that scarce- 
ly any light is intercepted. In examining the spec- 

tral rays through it, it is found that the yellow is 
slightly diminished in inte nsity, and that the ex- 
tent of the red ray is affected in a small degree, 

the lower edge of the ordinary red ray being cut off 
by it. It does not appear to act in any way upon 
the chemical principle, as spectral impressions ob- 
tained upon chloride of silver are the same in ex- 
tent and character as those procured by the action 
of the rays which have passed ordinary white glass. 

This glass has, however, a very remarkable ac- 


ble to ascertain if it would be possible | to cut off} tion upon the non. ‘Juminons heat-rays, the least re- 


these scorching rays by the use of a tinted glass, 


| frangible caloriticrays. It prevents the pe rmeation 


which should not be objectionable in its appearance, | of ali that class of heat rays which exist below and 
and the question was, at the recommendation of | in the point fixed by Sir William Herschel, Sir H. 
Sir William Hooker and Dr. Lindley, submitted by | Engletield, and Sir J. Herschel, as the point of 


the Commissioners of Wcods, &c., to Mr. Hunt. maximum calorific action. As it is to this class of 
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rays that the scorching influence is due, there is 
every reason to conclude that the use of this class 
will be eflective in protecting the plants, and, at 
the same time, as it is unobjectionable in point of 
colour, and transparent to that principle which is 
necessary for the development of those parts of the 
plant which depend on external chemical excita- 
tion, it is only partially so to the heat rays, and it is 
opaque to those only which are the most injurious. 
The absence of the oxide of manganese, common- 
ly employed in all sheet glass, is insisted. on, it hav- 
ing been found that glass, into the composition of 
which manganese enters, will, alter exposure for 
some time to intense sunlight, assume a pinky hue, 
and any tint of this character would completely 
destroy the peculiar properties for which this glass 
is chosen. Melloni, in his investigations on radiant 
heat, discovered that a peculiar green glass, manu- 
factured in Italy, obstructed nearly all ‘the calorific 
rays; we may, therefore, conclude that the glass 
chosen is of a similar character to that employed 
by the Italian philosopher. The tint of colour is 
not very dillerent from that of the old crown glass ; 
and many practical men state that they find their 
plants flourish much better under this kind of glass 
than under the whitest sheet glass commonly em- 
ployed.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

HoLtkaAM, THE SEAT oF THE EArt oF LEICEs- 
TER.—This magnificent place has been hitherto 
known to the publie chiefly for its agriculture, and 
the princely hospitality of its owners. Men of all 
countries have been here to learn the arts of rear- 
ing the best breeds of cattle, and of turning the 
soil to the best account ; and no one doubts that the 
examples here given have been the means of stimu- 
lating many throughout the world to carry out simi- 
lar improvements. ‘There is, however, an addi- 

tional lesson very legibly displayed here, which pro- 

prietors would do well to attend to—I mean its fo- 
resting. ‘Trees anywhere, in good land even, are 
triumphs ; they are looked upon as such in rich 
sheltered valley: s, on slopes with mountains at their 
back ; but to have them of commanding stature, in 
defiance of every obstruction, soil, situation, climate 
(a biting sea air in this instance,) is an ‘achieve. 
ment which ought at least to be noted and com- 
mended to all who have lands similarly situated. 
The late Sir Fowell Buxton took the hint, and not 
the least of his legacies was a series of thriving 
plantations stretched along the side of the German 
Ocean at Runton and Trimmingham. 

Holkham, ‘fon an open, barren estate, was 
planned, planted, built, decorated and inhabited in 
the middle of the eighteenth century.” Such is the 
record over the entrance door into the hall. Ceres 
and Sylvanus have now their temples here ; and it 
would be difficult indeed to find an estate over 
which corntields and woodlands are more judiciously 
interspersed. The sale of the timber alone real- 
izes about £4300 yearly. 

The chief object of this notice is to draw the at- 
tention of land proprietors who have poor lands 
near the sea, to a grand feature at this seat, caus- 
ed by the introdue ‘tion of the Evergreen Oak (Quer: 
cus ilex.) Itis here, asa timber | tree, magnificent 
beyond example in this country, and in the greatest 


profusion. Its appearance in the Holkham woods, 
proves two things: Ist, that the tree is well suited 
to dry exposed soils within the influence of the sea 
air, as has been frequently stated in the Chronicle ; 
and 2dly, that on chalk bottoms it is entitled to a 
place beside the Beech. In the Obelisk wood here, 
a great part of which is on chalk, it is in several 
instances intermixed with the common English 
Oak, which it surpasses both in height and bulk, 
growing luxuriantly after the latter has ceased to 
thrive. 

Of the Evergreen Oak as an ornamental object, 
especially in autumn and throughout winter, it is 
unnecessary to speak. The only hindrance to its 
more general cultivation is its high price, and the 
uncertainty of its growing when transplanted. I 
am happy to say that Mr. Gorrie, the forester here, 
has the merit of obviating the latter objection, and 
with it the former will, no doubt, be considerabl 
modified. He transplants the seedlings about salle 
summer, a plan which has turned out to be com- 
pletely successful. Following his recommendation, 
I had several hundred put into small pots in the 
latter part of June, and I now find that they are 
not only all alive, but have made a second growth. 
Those who are in the practice of raising seedling 
Ilexes, will have observed that they complete their 
first firowth in June, and that towards the end of 
the month the buds assume the appearance of ma- 
turity, the leaves becoming rigid and glossy, and 
that the whole plant is apparently prepared for 
winter. A few weeks elapse, and it is observed 
that they commence to shoot with renewed vigor, 
making in some instances about six inches of ad- 
ditional wood. It is during the interval of rest, 
therefore, that the plants should be removed. It is 
of course necessary to shade them from sunshine, 
and to water them copiously for a week or so after 
being transplanted. 

All who visit this seat, and are interested in this 
tree, had better ask particularly for the Ilexes in 
the Obelisk wood ; for after walking forty miles, a 
few years since, for the purpose of seeing the best 
trees, those only on the lawn in front of the house 
were ‘shown tome. T hey are certainly fine, spread- 

.g, park-like objects ; but the others are majestic 
a forest-like, and almost justify the extravagant 
language of Pliny, when writing of the species as 
it grew about Rome. One tree in this district 
measures fifteen feet in circumference at a foot 
from the ground ; another is eight feet four inches, 
in circumference, has twenty-eight feet of a clear 
bole, and is seventy feet high: a third is nine feet in 
circumference, has a clean bole of twenty feet, and 
is seventy-five feet high : another is twelve feet i in 
circumference and covers a space of twenty-two 
yards in diameter. 

The usual approach to this seat, on the Faken- 
ham road, is skirted with thriving young trees of 
the Arauearia and Cedrus deodara, which in a few 
years more will be large enough to confer a strik- 
ing and graceful effect. A considerable number of 
the latter has been raised from seed by Mr. Gorrie, 
and it is intended to plant them on an extensive 
scale, both as ornamental objects and forest trees. 
The ‘Araucaria grows here without the slightest 
protection during winter ; andit will be interesting 
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to those who are about to plant within the influence 
of the sea, to know that they may safely include 
the Laurustinus as a shrub which will succeed well 
in such places. Here it is used in some instances 
asa hedge plant, and in this capacity, it stood 
throughout the last severe winter without being in- 
jured. 

The whole sylvan picture at this seat forms a 
profitable study. The lesson is, this great wood- 


and the splendid revenue derived from it, may be 
repeated elsewhere through diligence and perse- 
verance. Nature is the same to all without distine- 
tion ; and if we find her in any instance wearing a 
richer or more valuable garb than she displays over 
other lands similarly cireumstanced, it is only be- 
cause her favors have been in that instance sought 
in amore liberal spirit. Draining, subsoiling and 


manuring, are amongst the petitioners whom she 
always answers.—G., in Gard. Chron. 


Wuat Green Tra 1s?—Mr. Forrune’s Wan- 
derings in China has reached a second edition, as 
it deserved. The present issue contains some im- 
portant additions relating to tea, the chapter on 
that subject having been rewritten, and much ex- 
tended. Mr. Fortune is of opinion, that in China, 
the home consumption of tea may be estimated at 


eighteen hundred millions of pounds, and states, | 


that in addition about ninety-five millions of pounds 
are exported. 

Among other useful matter, we are glad to find 
Mr. Warrington’s valuable and interesting paper 
on the chemical analysis of tea, reprinted from the 


*‘ Memoirs of the Chemical Society,” where it only | 


meets the eye of chemists. This gentleman has 
not only removed the whole of the colouring mat- 
ter, or glazing, from green tea, but he has been 
able to analyze the matter removed, and to prove 
it, by chemical evidence, to consist of Prussian blue 
and gypsum principally. So that in fact the drink- 
ers of green tea, as it comes to the English market, 
indulge in a beverage of Chinese paint, and might 
imitate the mixture by dissolving Prussian blue and 
plaster of Paris in hot water. The Chinese them- 
selves do not drink this painted tea ; they only sell 
it !—Lond. Chron. 


Crops 1n France.—Paris, 4th August, 1847.— 
The appearance of the Potato crops in this neigh- 
borhood is everything that could be wished, the 
vegetation is everywhere luxuriant, and promises 


an abundant harvest, scarcely any signs of disease | 


have appeared, and even where seen so modified as 


to cause little or no alarm; at any other time it | 


would have passed altogether unnoticed ; in fact, 
there was but very little last season, compared with 


1845, and now it is almost unknown,—I speak of 


the present moment, and the cultivation round Pa- 
ris. My own observation leads me to believe that 


there has been a very considerable increase of 


ground planted this year; this was to be expected 
from the high price they fetched in the autumn and 
winter, the probable increased consumption in con- 
sequence of the high price of provisions and the 
many purposes to which they are applied in France; 
the enormous rise in the price of bread since the 
autumn was another inducement to plant as largely 
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as possible ; the result has justified the experiment ; 
the yield of the early sorts is fully equal, if not 
more than an average ; at the present time the very 
best new potatoes are selling at about Is. 6d. the 
English bushel, while bread is 10d. the four pound 
loaf; whereas, in the early part of the winter, they 
were selling at 3s. and 4s., and bread was then 9d., 


_a difference so considerable as cannot fail to have 


! n is | effect in still further reducing the price of the main 
Jand, its beauty, the shelter it gives to bleak lands, | 


staff of life. The markets are abundantly sup- 
plied with both round and kidneys of good quality ; 
it is doubtful if theyfever were finer. Ihave not seen 
a single diseased Potato in the markets, although 


| I have been on the constant look out ; in most of 
| the country markets they are equally good. 
| the late kinds, I have, from time to time, carefully 


As to 


examined the growing crops, and assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that they are as fine as it is 
possible to desire, and that, at the time I write, 
there is no appearance of disease, or scarcely none; 
the foliage is everywhere green and luxuriant, a 
tainted Jeaf is rarely found, certainly not more than 


| are usually seen from the effects of thrips and other 


invisible insects. I am in almost daily intercourse 
with persons from diflerent parts of France, who 
from their position, are well acquainted with the 
subject, and the general belief is, that there has 
been, and is, but very little disease this year, that 
it is not upon the increase, and almost entirely con- 
fined todamp and cold soils, and entailed by plant- 
ing diseased tubers. I thinkit is the universal 
opinion here that the crops of Potatoes throughout 
France are—1, But very little aflecied by disease ; 
2. That there will be more than an average yield ; 
3. That there has been a far greater quantity 


| planted than usual. 


So far the prospects are cheering ; and should it 
please Providence to continue the fine weather for 
another six weeks, all hearts will have cause of 


| thankfulness ; for almost every species of vegetable 


production is equally abundant. The Wheat har- 
vest is over in the south. and commenced in the 
north, and was never known finer. The Minister 
of Commerce has just made publicly known, by 
ollicial returns, that there is more than an average, 
and the present splendid weather will permit it to 
be housed in good condition. Asto the fruit crops, 
they are absolutely superabundant ; the quantity of 
Apples, Pears, Grapes, Apricots, and Plums, are 
incredible ; the trees are falling underthem. The 


vintage will be abundant and of first-rate quality ; 


the early Black Grapes are now changing color in 
Paris, and will, no doubt, be in the markets by the 
middle of the month, Good Apricots have been 
selling at 3 and 4 frances (2s. and 6d. and 3s.) per 
100 ; fine green figs are now sold in the streets at 
less than 4d. each ; it was the same with the earlier 
fruits, such as Strawberries, Cherries, Raspberries, 
Gooseberries, and Currants. During last month 
tine May Duke Cherries were often sold at 4d. and 
ld per lb., and Currants at ld. and 14d per pint. 
Gardener’s Chronicle. 

Savine Seeps.—It has often occurred to me, that 
sullicient care has not been exercised in saving 
seeds of vegetables from the finest parts of the 
crop. If we breed live stock of whatever kind, we 
invariably select the parents from the best of ou 
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flock or stud. So with regard to flowers, no one | were planted in the beginning of May. The bor- 
would sow seed from inferior flowers, but would | der being now made, and the vines planted, I will 


select from the best specimens ; and it is by follow: | 


improvements have been made. Thinking the 
same effects would accrue from a more careful se- 

lection of culinary seeds, and that a much greater 
degree of productiveness might be attained, about 
three years ago I beganan experiment with Long- 
pod Beans. I carefully selected the finest and full- 

est pods for seed, taking none with fewer than five 

beans ineach. Next year I had a good sprinkling 
of pods with six seeds in each ; these were saved 
for seed. The following year there were many six 
seeded pods, and some with seven. Following up 
the same plan, I find this season many more six 
and seven seeded pods, and some with eight seeds! 

There are still a few plants which produce five- 
seeded pods ; and it is worthy of remark, that the 
five-seeded plants have seldom a six- seeded pod 
upon them, but all fives ; on the contrary a six-seed- 

ed plant generally has nearly all the pods bearing 
six beans or more. As the seed-saving season is 
now at hand, perhaps these hints may induce others 
to adopt the plan. If the same thing were adopted 
with our grain crops, by selecting a few of the 
largest and best filled ears to save as seed, I have 
little doubt more productive varieties might be 
procured. Lusor,in Gard. Chron. 


CULTURE OF THE VinNE.—Much has been writ- 


ten on the treatment of the Vine, and yet we may | 


read every day of shrivelling, shanking rust, red 
spider, and similar complaints, w ithout possessing 
any certain cure for these evils which occur repeat- 
edly. That a good border is an essential requisite 
in the production of good grapes, I think every 
body will admit, but at the same time I maintain 
that air is equally essential in maturing and color- 
ing the crop. In forming a new border, I should 
recommend the soil to be excavated to the depth of 
three feet. not more ; but the wider the border is 
the better; twenty feet is not too wide. There 
should be a drain in front, and the border should 
slope well to it. I would bottom with rough sand- 
stone, or some material that would secure perfect 
drainage ; ; and I would cover the latter with thin 
turf or peat, to prevent it from being choked up. 
As compost I would recommend one-fourth old 
mortar, bones and charcoal—the bones and charcoal 
to be broken, but not too small ; one-fourth decom- 
posed tree leaves, and the remaining half the top- 
spit of a good old pasture or common, which should 
at least have lain in a heap for twelve or eighteen 
months, and frequently turned and exposed as 
much as possible to frost. The whole being 
well incorporated, proceed to fill in the border, 
tak ng care to tread as little as possible. Rather 
allow the soil to settle of itself, which will render 
the border more porous. For planting the begin- 
ning of May is, perhaps, the best time. Plant one 
vine immediately under each rafter, a position in 
which more light is admitted to the foliage. I re- 
member seeing vines belonging to the Right Hon. 
the Speaker, which reached the top of an eighteen 
feet rafter the same season. In this case the vines 


' give some account of their management. 


ing up this system, even without more crossing than| I believe that houses after houses of grapes are 


is performed by nature and the bees, that great | 


ruined by keeping them too hot at night, and not 
giving them sufficient air during the day time. Mr. 
Mitchell, of Kemptown, Brighton, who is celebra- 
ted asa grape grower, ascribes his success entire- 
ly to extensive airing, and low temperature at 
night—forty to forty-five degrees is not too low for 
night temperature, which might be even a little 
lower. Abundance of air should be given as early 
as possible in the morning, to dry up all moisture, 
thereby preventing scalding and burning—evils so 
often complained of. Water and liquid manure are 
also necessary in vineculture. In hot dry weather, 
| water every other day. The border being porous, 
| will allow the water to pass through readily, and 
will carry the surface heat down to the roots. This 
should be discontinued when the grapes begin ro 
colour, and at that time discontinue moisture inside; 
for the stalks of the berries are apt to become black 
if much moisture reaches them alter that time. I 
do not hold with syringing vines after they have 
broken ; they obtain sufficient moisture otherwise, 
| provided the flues or pipes are frequently sprinkled. 
To show that air isthe grand secret in grape grow- 
ing, I will cite aninstance. I once visited a friend 
who had the care of a large establishment. With 
feelings of pride, he showed me a house of grapes 
eighty feet in length which: was really a grand 
sight. They were chiefly Muscats which had set 
beautifully. The house was oppressively hot, the 
thermometer in front registering eighty degrees 
and consequently at top the house must have been 

much hotter; 1 pointed this out to him, but he 
shook his head and gravely assured me the contra- 
rv would not do, having a cold wet border to con- 
tend with. But mark the sequel. I paid him ano- 
ther visit afterwards, when the Grapes were ripe ; 
| the berries were not larger than marrowfat peas ; 
scarcely a bunch but what was shanked ; and ge- 
neral'y speaking, only the shoulders had’ ripengd, 
while in a small house in which Pelargoniums and 
other plants had been kept, and which had been 
‘ consequently well aired, the bunches were large, 
averaging one and a half to two pounds each. On 
inquiry, [ was told it was the border that had pro- 
duced the difference ; but I could see nothing dif- 
ferent trom the other in that. In fact my friend 
had hoodwinked his judgment in order to retain his 
prejudice. a circumstance of too common occur- 
rence. Once more then let me impress on all the 
necessity of giving air in abundance. This advice 
isno wild theory, but the result of long experience 
and careful observation. Finally it is to be hoped, 
that when Poimaise becomes better known, and its 
merits appreciated, we shall hear no more of many 
complaints which attend the present system of vine 
growing. 4. B. in Gardener’s Chron. 

EARTHING uP PotaTors.—I have long had doubts 
relative to earthing up potatoes being a beneficial 
practice, and Iam now convinced that it is detri- 
mental. The variety employed in my experiments 
is the pink kidneys. All the sets were planted at 
the same time, (the first week in April,) in rows 
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two feet apart, and eighteen inches in the rows, 
and taken up this d ay (Sept. 24,) and weighed. 
The average of all my experiments gives exactly 
an increase of one-fourth in favor of not earthing 
up ; but some of the plots gave still more, viz., as 
42 lbs. is to 315 lbs. The experiment has been 
made ona sixteenth of an acre of good deep loam, 
with a coo] moist subsoil. G. W. Johnson. 


eeeee 


HELIOTROPUM VOLTAIRIANUM.—M., Thibaut, hor- 
ticulteur, rue St. Maur 45, Paris, advertises a 
magnificent new variety of Heliotrope, under the 
above name. ‘Its leaves are of a dark green ; 
its flowers are very fragrant, of a deep bluish. 
violet colour, (white in the interior.) The panicles 


the clusters of blossoms measure from four to six 
inches in diameter. 
Ratsinc THorns FRoM SEED.—In a paper read 
some time ago, by one of the most intelligent Scotch 
; horticulturists, Mr. Mc Nas, 
a tour in North Americ: ly we tind the following 
practical remarks on raising hedges from our na- 
tive thorns, which we reprint as follows :— 
































ety of native Hawthorns, being convinced of their 
fitness for forming he dees, so very much wanted in 
this country, and which many of the inhabitants 
expressed a great desire to have, instead of the 
unsightly snake fences which at present separate 
the fields. But apparently they never thought that 
the indigenous thorns would answer for this pur- 
pose, as they talked of importing haws and white 
thorns from Britain. Mr. McNab gave instructions 
to those individuals with whom he had an opportu- 
nity of conversing upon the subject, so that they 

may raise thorns for themselves, as an abundant 
supply of seeds may be annually procured at no 
great distance from each settlement. As these in- 
structions may be interesting to others, we here re- 

peat them: ‘The fruit should be gathered about 
the end of October, care being taken to keep the 
seeds of the luxuriant growing sorts separate from 
those of the dwarfer kinds. A pit should be pre- 
pared about one foot and a half deep, into which 






















































































sand. It should be turned several times during the 
following season, and if dry a little water may be 
added ; one or two inches of soil being a sufficient 
covering to insure the decomposition of the pulp. 
During “the succeeding October, a piece of ground 
should be prepared, and the seed sown as it is taken 
from the pit, pretty thick, in drills about a foot dis- 
tant from each other, or in beds three feet wide. 
In the succeeding spring the plants will begin to 
appear ; at which time, and throughout the season 
they must be kept clear of weeds. If properly at- | 
tended to, the seedlings will attain a height of trom 
six to twelve inches the first year. ‘The following 
spring, the strongest plants may be either trans- 
planted into drills, or placed where they are intend- 
ed to remain as a permanent fence. The smaller 












































































are enormous ; planted in the open border in May, | 


giving an account of 


‘He was agreeably surprised to see such a vari- | 


the fruit is to be put with a mixture of earth and | 
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ones should be left in the seed drills or beds for an- 
other year, when they may be treated in the same 
manner. Informing a live fence, the ground ought 
to be prepared as soon as the snow disappears; by 
ag a trench about two feet broad, and a spade 
n depth. Along the centre of this trench, the 
wenn plants should be put about six or eight in- 
ches apart, and afterwards well watered, and firm- 
ly trodden in. Care should be taken to protect the 
young plants from cattle, and to keep them clear 
of weeds. The second ye ar after planting, the 
the thorns should be headed down to within six or 
ten inches of the ground, and each year afterwards 
switched on both sides to a centre ridge, so as to pro- 
| duce the shape usually termed sow-backed ; hedges 
trained in this form, being less liable to be destroy- 
ed by snow resting upon them, than when cut flat 
at the top.’ If the method here recommended be 
properly attended to, Mr. McNab has not the least 
hesitation in saying, that an excellent hedge of na- 
tive thorns may be acquired five or six years after 
planting. At several places he saw the indigenous 
thorns employed as a fence ; at least they had been 
planted with that intention, and had attained a con- 
or ible height, but from want of proper attention, 
to pruning and weeding, they were so slender that 
easy access might be obtained between each stem. 
From such instances of mismanagement, an erro- 
neous opinion seems generally to prevail,that hedges 
will not succeed in America. * But,’ he ve ry pro- 
perly remarked, ‘if newly planted hedges in Bri- 
tain were equally neglected, there can be no doubt 
that they would soon degenerate, and become no 
better than those which I observed in the United 
States and Canada.’ ” 
LARGE FRvUITED MontTHLy Raspserry.—I beg 
to send you some Raspberry canes cut off near the 
ground and placed in pots. The variety is, L think, 
one of the most valuable introductions we have late- 
ly been favored with in that class of fruits. It is, 
I believe of Continental origin, and may be called 
the *‘ Large Fruited Monthly Raspberry ;” it con- 
tinues to bear from’ the end of August all through 
September, October, and if the frost is not very se- 
vere (it does not mind a slight frost) till the end of 
November. ‘The late heavy rains have injured its 
flavor slightly; before they visited us it was quite 
equal in flavor, as you will observe it is in size, to 
Raspberries in July. To ensure a very abundant 
crop in autumn, all the canes should be cut down 
| in spring close to the ground, but a good autumnal 
crop may be obtained, as well as a crop in summer, 
by leaving only one cane, cut in the usual manner, 
to each root, cutting the others down ¢ losely for the 
autumnal crop. My plants are now covered with 


** 


fruit in all its stages, and many lateral shoots are 
just coming into bloom, so that if grown in large 
pots and plac ‘ed under glass, Raspberries may be 
gathered in December.—[The ¢ vanes submitted for 
inspection were healthy and tine, and loaded with 
fruit, Which was, however 

travelling. ]—Gard. Chron. 


, unfortunately spoiled by 
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PomoLoGy IN PHILapEeLPHIA.—Passing a few 
hours in Philadelphia lately, we made a hasty visit 
to our correspondent Dr. W. D. Brinck ie, who is 
already known to horticulturists as one of the most 
zealous of amateur cultivators. 

Dr. BrincKe’s penchant, as we were aware, is 
the production of Seedling varieties of fruit. Hith- | 
erto he has been experimenting largely upon the 
Strawberry and Raspberry, but he has now turned 
his attention to the Pear, Apple, and other fruit 
trees. 

His residence is one of the fine houses in Chest- 
nut-st., forming part of the block known as Girard 
Square. Of course, therefore, his gardening ope- 


rations are mainly contined to the small space com. | 
prised in a deep yard of a town house. We con- | 


fess that when we saw the collection of Seedling 


fruits assembled there, in various sti ages of growth, 


hundreds within that narrow space, and all most 
systematically arranged—many that had already 
given surprising results, and a multitude of others 
that promised well—we found abundant proof how 
easy it is to bring great results out of small means, 


and how profitless to the country are thousands of | 


gardens, of the largest size. The limited area be- 
fore us, only a few hundred square feet, contained 


a promise of dozens of new varieties of fruit that | 


may be of priceless value hereafter to every one 
leading a rural life. 


Dr. BRINCKLE’s plan embraces both hybridising | 


and raising accidental varieties from seeds of the 
finest known sorts. In order not to lose time, and to 
be able perfectly to control the fertilization of plants 
under experiment, Dr. B. has been in the habit of 
having a Jarge number of strawberries, raspberries, 
etc., in pots. ‘These continue their growth, bloom, 
are crossed artificially, produce fruit, and the seed 
is sown, in an apartment in the upper part of his 
house during the whole winter: thus enabling Dr 
B. to carry on his scientific experiments throughout 
the year. In Raspberries he has been particularly 


successiul. The Cushing, already made known to | 
the public, is a variety of merit; but one which has | 


fruited for the first time this season—a fine strong 
plant, eight feet high, with many side shoots, and 


which, we understood from a friend who is a capital | 


judge, was quite a pomonal wonder in its way, bids 


fair to eclipse all his other Seedlings. This is a | 
true yellow sort, much larger and tiner than the | 


white [misname vd yellow] Antwerp, very produc- 
tive, and of excellent flavor. Dr. BrincKLe showed 
us a faithful drawing of this new Raspberry, which 
lhe proposes to call ‘Col. Wiper, after the distin- 
guished President of the Massachusetts Society. 
We hope to be able to give a drawing and descrip- 
tion of this fruit inan early number of this journal. 
When the various new specimens of trees and 
plants have been tested, those worthy of preserva- | 
tion are removed toa farm some miles distant from 
the citv. Altogether we lett Dr. BrRINCKLE, and | 
his singularly rich and singularly limited grounds, 


| with the feeling that he is doing as much or more 
'in originating new fruits, in a strictly scientitic 
| way, than any other person in the country. 


Hovey’s Fruits.—Mr. Hovey, of Boston, is 
| publishing a work on Fruits, with colored plates, of 
which we took occasion to speak in favorable terms 
in reviewing it, in our last volume. In our Septem- 
ber nu nber a correspondent in Philadelphia, who 
signed himself ‘* W.,” pointed out certain defects in 
the work in question, and complained of the disap- 
pointment which he and others found in the execu- 
| tion Of the work. As, on examining the work more 
critically, we found his criticisms perfectly just, 
there was no reason why we should withhold his 
communication. 

Mr. Hovey, in the last number of his Magazine, 
‘complains that our correspondent’s criticism was 

dictated by malice! and that, though dated Phila- 

'delphia, the style of the criticism denotes that it 
Was written by some one who does not live ** many 
miles” from Boston. 

We observe that our ci-derant friend, Mr. H., 
makes all the fruits he deseribes “ rich, sugary and 
delicious,” and keeps the *‘ sub-acid” for his edito- 
‘rials. We assure him, very seriously, that our cor- 
respondent is not one of his neighbors, but a deni- 
zen of the city of brotherly love. And since he will 
| have it that any one, inthis country, who complains 
[as if it was not an editor’s duty to stand fire] must 
| be prompted by malice, we must call his attention, 

against our better fe clings, to the following extract 

from a review of his Fruits of America” [we 
wonder how he can sleep o’ nights when he thinks 
of that title!] by Ropert THompson, of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society’s Garden, who certainly 
| must be considered as good and as impar tial a judge 
as any in England : 
‘* The descriptions are very good ; the let- 
or press is got up ina superior manner. But we 
cannot say so much of the plates. The coloring of 
these is decidedly bad. For instance—in the Beurré 
d’Aremberg, the yellow employed is not the proper 
tint of the fr uit ; but such as it is, it is also used for 
| tinging the leaves. ‘The fruit of the Glout Morceau 
has a red, which naturally it does not possess. Judg- 
ing from the specimen before us, chromolithing will 
not answer lor fruits. False coloring tends to mislead 

—a plain representation is far prelerable.—Gard- 

ner’s Chron., London, July 31. 





ErrATA-—In our last number, in Mr. Eaton’s 
account of the Wescott pear, for ‘ Trescott” read 
| Wescott; for ‘* Niles’ Trescott” read Niles’ Wescott. 


OnonpAGA Prar.—Specimens of this variety, re- 
ceived by us from Syracuse this season, though jarge 
and handsome, were by no means equal in tlavor to 
those which we had last year, and we have the same 
| account of specimens sent to Boston. But as we 
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f rmed our judgment on a great number of speci- 
mens (uniformly fine in flavor) from several locali- 
ties in Western New-York last season—and as we 
are assured that the samples produced this year 
had not their usual high flavor, we still entertain 
the opinion that the Onondaga will be found a vari- 
ety of the first class in all respects. 

‘It will be remembered that in some accounts of 
the history of this handsome pear in our last volume, 
its origin was apparently traced to Farmington, 
Conn. A correspondent in Norfolk, Conn., Mr. 
BATTELLE, has been investigating this matter with 
considerable care, and thinks it is not the pear now 
known there, and considered identical by Mr. Case 
and others. We will endeavor to pubish his re- 
marks in our next. 

Gray’s BoTANy oF THE NorTHERN STATES.— 
We had the pleasure of looking over the proof 
sheets of this work while at the residence of Prof. 
Gray, Cambridge, Mass., last month. It will ful- 
fil the most sanguine hopes of his botanical friends. 
Admirable in arrangement, clear and perspicuous 
in style, and with the characteristic ‘specific traits 
italicised so as to enable the student to catch the 
likeness of a species at a glance, this volume will 
at once become the indispensable manual of every 
botanist in the country. 

The work was announced to be nearly ready last 
spring ; but ebdoneke Gray’s determinatioa to 
render it as perfect as possible has, even with month 
after month of constant labor bestowed on it, de- 
layed it to the present time. In about a month 
more, however, we learn it will be issued complete 
from the press. 

CAMELLIAS BY THE 


THovusanp.—Philadelphia 


has long been noted as the focus of the whole Union | 


for exotic culture. There is still no one of our ci- 
ties where green-house plants are grown in such 
profusion as here. The house of Butst stands at 
the head of exotic commercial gardens, whether 
for rare and new plants, or for the immense varie- 
ty which it comprises. McKenzte’s city range is 
replete with all the more saleable species of the 


hardier green-house genera, such as may very pro- | 


perly be called window or house plants ; and there 
are a dozen other commercial] establishments around 
the city, where a great trade is carried on in the 
more popular exotics. 

But we were astonished a short time since, on 
looking hastily through the premises of Mr. Joun 
SHERWOOD, on the Schuylkill side of Philade ‘Iphia, 
to see what a business is made of the growing of 
the Camellia alone, by this energetic gardener, 
There are several large green-houses, of the sim- 
plest construction, de voted entirely to this plant, 
and we saw it there in all stages of growth. The 
largest quantity of good saleable plants. two and 
three years worked, and well stocked with flower 
buds, that we have ever seen together, are to be 
found her e, and particularly of the most esteemed 
standard varieties—the Old Double White (the ne 
plus ultra of the genus) in the greatest quantity, 
and all the other leading sorts in unusual abundance. 
Twenty thousand Camellias, as we were assured 
there were in Mr. Sherwood’s premises, and mostly 
ready for sale, is a sight worth looking at in its way. 
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The large scale on which the culture of this plant 
is pursued here, enables purchasers to find plants 
in Philadelphia, at half or a fourth of the prices 
demanded five years ago ; and our readers who are 
about filling their private conservatories will no 
doubt be glad to know, where this queen of winter 
flowers is to be found as “ plenty as blackberries.” 

Tue Hypravric Ram.—Since we drew atten- 
tion to this ingenious andeffective hydraulic machine 
for raising water, nearly all the agricultural jour- 
nals have | spoken of it at length ; at the American 
Institute, New-York, the Franklin Institute, Phi- 
ladelphia, and several other fairs, it has been exhi- 
bited in full operation; and the public are now 
somewhat acquainted with its merits. 

In a recent visit to several farms and country 
seats in Chester and Montgomery counties, Penn- 
sylvania, we saw the hydraulic Ram in operation, 
and in some places where it had been in use for 
some time. It is considered there an almost indis- 
pensable appendage to a good farm or country seat, 
supplying the house, dairy, outbuildings, ete., with 
abundance of water at a cost very trifling compar- 
ed with the benefits received. What struck us 
most was the insignificant stream of water, and 
the small fall requisite to work the Ram. A spring 
the overflow of which will fill an inch and a half 
pipe, is sufficient to force water to a distance of se- 

veral hundred feet and a height of filty or sixty 
feet. There is scarcely a country place of twenty 
acres, where a perpetual rivulet or spring of water 
may not be found sufficiently near the house to af- 
ford an abundance of water either for useful or or- 
namental purposes, with the aid of this very sim- 
ple little machine, which is of iron, and works in 
such a way as very seldom to require attention or 
repairs. cece 

HyacinTHs IN Giasses.—Dear Sir: Will you, 
in your next number of the Horticulturist, inform a 
subscriber what is best to be done with the bulbs 
which have been flowering in glasses through the 
winter. Should the leaves and roots be removed ? 
Should they be placed away in that condition ; or 
what is necessary in order to preserve them in a 
healthy state, for use another season? A lady, 
who expends both time and money in the cultiva- 
tion of both Hyacinths and Narcissus, ete., is inv: 
riably disappointed by finding what has been grown 
in water one year, so wilted and shrunken in the 
autumn as to be quite useless and spoilt, will be 
greatly indebted for some information upon the sub- 
New-York, Nov. 18, 1847. 

Remarks.—Hyacinths that have bloomed in 
classes are so much weakened that they are of lit- 
tle value. By preserving every leaf and root entire, 
however, and planting the bulbs when the bloom is 
over, in eood soil in the open border, they will ge- 
nerally recover again in two years so as to be fit 
fur blooming again. 

If our correspondent wishes to preserve her 
roots, she must bloom them in pots of good earth 
instead of water. We may add while on this sub- 
ject, that the growth of buibs in glasses, which ap- 
pear tardy in putting out leaves, will be promoted 
by filling the glasses with warm instead of cold 
water.—Ep. 
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Pomotocicat Notes.—Sir: Agreeably to you 
request, last year, I now forward the Pomme Roy- 
ale apple, known with us for an lundred years, 
judging from the appearance of some of our old 
trees. Itis, without doubt, of French origin, and 
brought to Rhode-Island, with many other kinds of 


choice fruit, after the revocation of the edict of 


Nantes. During the Revolution, a great number 
of Rhede Island gentlemen removed to Connecticut. 
and purchased farms, taking with them all the 
choicest kinds of fruit—among them were a num- 
ber of my connexions. I have a tree in bearing 


from Woodstock, under the name of Pomme Roye, | 


which is identical with the kind here known by the 
same name, and this is the apple sent to the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, and by them re- 
named Dyer. One of the specimens sent is from a 
tree of Dyer’s. Within one week from the time 
Mr. Dyer sent the specimens to Boston, and as a 
new seedling variety, he found the same apple in 
my orchard, under the name I now apply to it, but 
has never corrected the error, as in duty bound. 

I also send you specimens of the White Seek-no- 


further—the trees came from Long Island. This | 


is one of the best apples grown, when in perfection, 
but very unprofitable, is not a good bearer, and 
with us not one in twenty is perfectly shaped ; it 


keeps not longer than January ; the tree has droop. | 


ing branches, without fruit spurs, very large leaves, 
and bears its fruit on the extremity of the long 


naked branches. I have received from Connecticut | 


the Winter Pomme Roye, with a description of the 
tree, and am fully persuaded that it is the same as 
my White Svek-no-further In the form of the 


trees, my White Seek-no.further and my Pomme | 


Royale very much resemble each other. 


I shall forward to you other specimens of fruit in | 


their season. I am very respectfully your obedient 
servant. Stephen H. Smith. Smithfield, R. I. Sept. 
1847. 


We print the foregoing from a letter received 
some time since from the President of the Rhode. 
Island Horticultural Society, since it contains some 
important information relative to two or three New 
England apples, the names of which have been 
confounded together, and of which we have had 
some difficulty in obtaining true accounts. We 
mean the sorts known as Pound Royal, Pomme 
Rovale and Dyer. 

From information and specimens sent us from 
Connecticut, when we prepared our work on Fruits, 
we supposed the Pomme hepela and Pound Royal 
to be the same fruits, and accordingly gave them as 
synonyms. But on examining the specimens re- 
ceived from Mr. SmitH, and from Half a dozen 
other sources, this autumn, we perceive that we 
were in error. The fruit described in our work is 
the Pound Royal, a winter apple—while the Pumme 


Royale is an autumn fruit very distinct, andjof great | 


excellence. This error shall be corrected in the 
next edition of our work, and those having the pre- 
sent edition will please erase Pomme Royale, p.124, 
and insert Pound Royal as the name of the fruit 
there described.—Ep. 


Tue Monstrous Pomrone Crinc.—We have 
received from James DovuGatt, Esq., Ambherst- 
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burg, Canada West, specimens of that fine old 
French Cling, the Pavie de Pompone, which grows 
with: him in great perfection. They were very 
large, and of excellent flavor, and more finely co- 
lored than the Heath Cling, though ripening about 
the same season. In the first edition of our work 
on Fruits, we underrated this magnificent late 
| cling-stone Peach, which we now find in warm 
| deep soils, is finer in this country than in France. 
In the last edition of our work, we have. therefore, 
| corrected our error, and spoken of it as it deserves, 


Op Nonsucu, or Rep CANADA ApPLE —We be: 
| lieve it is not generally known in Western New- 
York, that the very fine winter apple known as the 
Canada Red, or Red Canada, is an old variety, 
known in New England, and especially around Bos- 
ton, as the Old Nonsuch, for 30 or 40 years past. 
| The apple, as grown at Rochester. is so much im- 
| proved in size and appearance by the genial soil of 
| western New-York, that it would hardly be recog- 
nized by a Massachusetts orchardist, but having 
our doubts on this subject, last winter we obtained 
specimens of the Old Nonsuch from B. V. Frencn, 
Esq. of Boston, and found them identical with the 
| Red Canada. After this, Mr. Ettror, of Cleve- 
‘land. sent us the Old Nonsuch of Massachusetts 
grown in his soil, which corresponded precisely in 
| size and color, as well as form and flavor, with the 
| Rochesier Red Canadas. Au reste, we have, the 
past summer, compared the wood, leaves and 
| growth (quite to of the Red Canada with 

those of the Old Nonsuch, (which latter we have 
| growing under our eye from five different sources,) 
and find the two sorts entirely identical. 

It is singular that the history of this ‘‘ Old Non- 
such” is involved in so much obscurity. It is not 
| known whether it is a native or foreign apple— 
| though it is certain it is not the Nonsuch of present 

English authors. We have it by this name from 
the Flushing nursery of BLoopGoop, twenty years 
ago. and it is very well known in all the old orch- 
| ards of Massachusetts. In New-England, it is 








rated as an ayple of first quality—though rather 
an indifferent bearer; but in Western New-York, 
it is not only large and very high-colored. but quite 
‘productive—altogether an apple of the first class. 


A CuHarmine Fatt FLlower.—One of the pret- 
tiest things to be found in the flower-garden in Oc- 
tober and November, is the charming little Sedum 
sieboldii, lately introduced from Japan. It forms the 
| most symmetrical tuft of pale silvery foliage and 
| lovely pink blossoms imaginable in the autumn—a 
| well established plant bearing fifty or sixty rounded 
corymbs of flowers. Although a tender looking 
| plant, it is one of the hardiest of all the herbaceous 
| division, and blooms almost into December, in spite 
| of the most severe frosts. We observed it lately, 
in several green-houses about New-York, grown in 
pots, and kept under glass in winter, a care which 
it does not at all require, for Japan is, in climate, so 
nearly like our own, that a large portion of its ve- 
getation is perfectly hardy here. 

This Sedum, like the rest of the genus, is very 
easily propagated ; any bit of the stem taking root 
as acutting ; and it would mvke a pretty edging to 
walks in the flower garden. 
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TREATMENT oF ‘‘ Hovse Prants.”—A “ city 
correspondent” asks ‘‘a few hints regarding the 
treatment of green-house plants, when kept in par- 
lors especially where anthracite coal fires are kept.” 

We answer as follows : 

1. If possible have the pots we!l drained, and 
this is best effected, when the plants are shifted, 
by filling the pot one-fifth deep with bits of char- 
coal. 

2d. Never water a plant while the soil appears 
wet. Ifthe roots cannot take up the moisture as it 
is given daily, you must give less, or your plants 
will suffer. ater abundantly when the plants are 
in a growing state—very sparingly when vegeta- 
tion is dormant. 

3d. In rooms heated by anthracite the pores of 
the leaves get stopped with fine dust. It is a great 
promoter of health and luxuriance to cleanse the 
foliage thoroughly once a week by syringing it with 
tepid water. While doing this turn the pot on its 
side, so that the earth may not receive too much 
water. 

4th. Give as much light as possible. A rather 
low temperature, if uniform, is better than one too 
high, since it gives healthier foliage, and stronger 
flowers. cece 

A Hoarticutturat Society’s GARDEN 1n AME- 
RIcA.—We learn, by a letter from A. H. Ernst, 


| 


} 
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the sun has more to do with producing this disease 
than either winter or insects. Hence I am a be- 
liever in the benefit of your recommendation of 
whitewash to throw off the rays of the sun. Res- 
pectfully. 4. H. Ernst. Cincinnati, Nov. 5, 1847. 

[The whitewash should be put on at this season ; 
it should be applied warm, with a little glueor 
sizing, (say a gill to a pailful) mixed with it, to 
prevent its being washed off by the rain.—Ep.] 

OriTuARY—THE LATE Mr. SHaw.—We have 
received the following obituary notice of the late 
Mr. Suaw, from a friend in New-York, who knew 
him long and well, which deserves a place in our 
columns. Mr. SHaw was one of the pioneer horti- 
culturists in New-York, and was well known for his 
zeal and industry in the cause, by all its devotees 
there. His first garden, at the corner of Prince 
and McDougall streets, (referred to below,) was, 
fifteen or twenty years ago, perhaps, the most per- 
fect specimen of practical skill in the art in Ame- 
rica. We well remember the magnificent apricots, 
gooseberries and carnations, which we saw there, 
at that time, and which we have never since seen 
surpassed. 

Mr. SHAw imported many rare and valuable va- 
rieties of fruit, and dissemminated them at a time 
when there were very few persons in this country, 


Esq., of Cincinnati, that negotiations are on foot | comparatively, who maintained a correspondence 
between the Cincinnati Horticultural Society and | for this purpose with European cultivators. The 


and Mr. Horrner of that place, for the transfer to 
the society, on very liberal terms, of the fine coun- 
try residence of Mr. H., to be used as a public hor- 
ticultural and experimental garden by the Society. 
The place is about four miles from the city, com- 
prises fifteen acres of ground capitally stocked with 
a great number of trees and plants, with good 
buildings, a green-house, etc., upon the premises. 
Mr. Horrner has, for a considerable time, been a 
most industrious amateur collector, and his place, 
therefore, is already a fine nucleus upon which to 
form such a garden as the Society ought to esta- 
blish. 

This is very agreeable intelligence. 


| 
| 


| cient horticulturists. 


oldest tree of the Holland Bigarreau, one of the 
largest and most beautiful of cherries in the coun- 
try, which is now growing in our neighborhood, was 
introduced from France by this horticulturist.—Ep. 

WiLuiaM Suaw, Esq., who recently died at As- 
toria, L. I., at the advanced age of 77, was, for a 
number of years, one of our most active and effi- 
He came over from Ireland 
in early life, and was for many years an importing 
merchant in New-York: having experienced rever- 


| ses in business, he compromised, had a liberal dis- 
'charge, resumed again, and by industry and the 
| smiles of Providence, was so far successful as to 


Not one of | 


our horticultural societies has a garden, though the | 
vaiue of such an establishment, if it were properly | 


managed and supported, would be very great. But 
in no part of the country would this advantage be 
so great as at Cincinnati—for that city, being the 
gardening centre of the whole Mississippi and Ohio 
Valleys— a country still full of undeveloped resour- 
ces and destined to become amazingly productive 
inits gardens and orchards—a public experimental 
garden would at once be the place for investigating 
all doubtful points, testing foreign and native fruits, 
and disseminating these products, and that know- 
ledge which can only be acquired by experience, 
through the whole of the west. 


may be able to achieve this desideratum, and com- 
mence with a carefully systematized pian of ope- 
rations. eoee 

PEAR-TREE BLicut —We have suffered but lit- 
tle from the fire-blight in the pear tree this sum- 
mer. Observation of the character of the two 
past seasons has confirmed me in the opinion that 


'and Prince-streets. 


| Grape. 


liquidate the remaining claims—conduct as hono- 
rable as praiseworthy. 

On retiring from the pursuits of commerce, he 
devoted the last thirty years of his life to the de- 
lightful pursuits of Horticulture. Doubtless many 
of your readers well remember his beautiful garden 
of fruits and flowers at the corner of McDougall 
Mr. SHAW was one of the 
earliest and most zealous cultivators of the Isabella 
The writer can testify to their great size 


-and beauty on his ample and well stocked trellises, 


and to the umform kindness and attention every 


| one received, whom the reputation of his well kept 


grounds, occupying nearly an entire square in the 


| (then) suburban part of the city, led to visit them. 
We sincerely hope, therefore, that the Society | 


There he also successfully cultivated many of the 


| best foreign grapes in the open air, and the necta- 
| rine, apricot and peach also, in a manner rarely 
/ equalled in America. His espalier apricots and 
| nectarines were in their season a surprising show of 


| luseious beauty. 


The advance of the city upward, 
compelled him to leave his pleasant location, and 


| retreat to the neighborhood of Astoria, near by to 
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Hurlgate, a with his usual good taste some | 
five acres on a tabled eminence, overlooking that | 
‘‘tremendous whirlpool, the Pot” There, in a 
short time, a little paradise sprung up under his 
hands—a neat Grecian villa, hedged with the Chi- 
nese Arbor Vite, the ornamental grounds adorned 
with the Weeping Larch, Hemlock, Spruce and a 
great variety of rare ornamental trees and shrubs. 

The Abies were his favorites ; in their culture he 
excelled, and his success had its influence in decor- 
ating with this fine family of evergreens this part of | 
Long Island for many miles ronnd. Mr. SHaw’s gar- | 
den was always a kind of museum both arboricultu- | 
ral and pomological—and many clever lessons in | 
gardening have been silently taught by his success. | 
ful and tasteful example there. 

Mr. SHAw was a profound lover of the country, 
and one of his especial injunctions to his family was | 
to inter him in a pleasant spot he had himself se- | 
lected in the village churchyard, hard by his re- 
sidence. He did not like the thought, of lying, 
even after death, in the family vault in town ; but | 
like the delicate minded Witson, the ornithologist, 
he wished *‘ to be buried where the birds would 
sing, and the spring flowers bloom over his grave” 
—which request was scrupulously carried into 
effect at 3 P. M., Oct. 31, 1847. Yours truly. 4 
Subscriber. New-York, Nov. 10, 1847. 


Tue “‘Ipa” Green Gace.—Dear Sir: I have 
just received the October number of the Horticul- | 
turist, and the remarks on the ‘‘ Ida Green Gage ” | 
Plum by Mr. REAGLEs caught my attention. It is | 
no seedling of this country ; it is nothing more than 
the true Green Gage itself. The location on which 
this Plum grows, is favorable to the development | 
of the fine qualities of this best of all plums. 1 | 
say best of all plums, as I question if any of the 
plums equal it in richness. 

This plum, as I have learned, was imported | 
from France by CHANCELLOR LIVINGSTON, and was | 
obtained from his place—this is the history of it, by | 


} 


| 
| 
' 





| 
| 





the late Jupce Bust. 

I would advise young beginners in growing fruit, 
to be a little more careful about christening every | 
good plum that they may happen to find, as a new: ' 
seedling ; and also to take the old Scotchman’s | 
advice to his son, ‘‘ Jock, if you wonld only hold | 
your tongue, folks might think you were a pretty 
clever fellow.” 

Ihave propagated and sold the above plum for | 
ten years past, as the true Green Gage or Reine | 
Claude, and in all my intercourse with A. P. | 
Heartt, Esq., the late proprietor of the garden on 
Ida Hill, where the trees grow, (as there are a 
namber of them,) I never heard him even suggest | 
that it was a seedling. Yours respectfully. Jas. 








Wilson. Albany, Oct. 5, 1847. 


[When the fruit was sent to us, we thought it 
most probably a Green Gage, though we knew that 
several persons in Troy, familiar with fruit, consi- 
dered it distinct. Still we remarked, in describ- 
ing it, that it was at all events, nothing more than 


} 
a sub-variety of the Green Gage. What Mr. Wit- 
SON says, fortified by the opinions of others familiar | 


with the growth of the tree, leaves no doubt that 


| What great and go 
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this variety is only the old Green Gage modified by 
culture in a very favorable soil.—Ep.] 

RAwte’s JANNETT AppLe.—In the last number 
of the Horticulturist, Mr. C. Sprincer, after re- 
marking that the Genneting deserves a place in 
your work on fruits, leaves it to you to give ita 
name, he indirectly preferring the name of Rockre- 
main to Janmeting, as the latter name is applied 
to several fruits. 

There are some two or three apples slightly re- 
sembling each other. which are called Gennets. 
There is, however, but one fruit generally known 
to cultivators asthe Rawle’s Jannett. It is perhaps 
the best winter apple in the west—the Newton 
Pippin not excepted. I am confident that I have 
heard its name mentioned thousands of times, and 
I never before heard that of Rockremaia offered ; 
and to substitute that for Rawle’s Jannett would be 
a little like turning upside down all the best orch- 
ards of the west, ae those of Kentucky. 

apple is there, whose name 
has not been borrowed by two or three aspiring in- 
feriors ? 

The desideratum of the day is to correct the 
great confusion existing in pomology, and this cer- 
tainly is not effected by changing names, for you 
will not and cannot bury an old name universally 
received, by bringing forth anew one. To western 
readers, an author would only be likely to make 
himself ridiculous, by attempting to change the 
name of a fruit which with them has been an uni- 
versal favorite under one name for so many years. 
I would suggest that it retain the name under 
which it was described by Mr. Byram. Yours re- 
spectfully. Geo. H. Yeamar. Mason County, 
Kentucky, Sept. 12, 1847. 

{It should be the aim of every pomological wri- 
ter,in describing and publishing for the first time a 
fruit which is extensively known in certain parts of 
the country, to adopt the title, if there are several, 
by which it is most generally known,provided there 
is no positive impropriety in so doing. Mr. Sprine- 
ER Was not, we presume, aware of the universali- 
ty of the name ‘‘ Rawle’s Jannett” at the west, and 
since it was first described and published by Mr. 
Byram under that title, it should retain it. Fortu- 
nately the ‘‘ Rules of Pomology,’’ now adopted by 
the leading Horticultural Societies, will hereafter 
settle and govern all these points.—Eb. ] 


HortTicuLture at BurraLo.—We have had a 
fine display at our horticultural fair this season. 
Our tables have been Jaden with Pomona’s richest 
treasures. Grapes, peaches, apples, pears, apri- 
cots, plums, quinces, &c. have vied with each other 
in the attractions of size, bloom and color. The 
season has been One of fruitfulness, the blossoms set 
well, and many trees which are usually shy bearers 
have proved productive. The curculio has been 
less destructive, its habits are becoming better 
known, and salutary measures adopted to render it 
ineffectual in its depredations. Asa whole the plum 
crop has been an abundant one. The enterprise 
that has been manifest during the existence of our 
society, in procuring all new as well as the old 
choice varieties of fruit, is now beginning to be 
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visible, by the display of the fruit itself; and how- 
ever commendable the enterprise is, we would not 
base our encomiums so much upon the quantity as 
upon the quality of specimens. The anxious desire 


to possess every thing that is new in the shape of 


fruit trees, because the y ure so, is not legitimately 


the great object to be sought for in the “results of 


our horticultural labors, but rather a judicious and 
proper selection of those which have been tested in 
their various qualities and found adapted to our lo- 
cealities. And again, we all know there are many 
fruits that possess an excellence in one locality that 
is lost by removal to another ; and as friend D. 
‘Tuomas pithily observes, ‘‘ three degrees of latitude 
may produce more than three degrees of flavor.” 
Amongst the apples were the Northern Spy, Swaar, 
St. Lawrence, Roxbury Russet, Detroit Red, Ca- 
bashear, Seek-no-lurther, Rhode-Island Greening, 
&e. ; and of pears, the Seckel, Glout Morceau, Me- 

vens’ Genesee, Summer Vir galie ‘u, White Doyenne, 

Onondaga, Beurre d’Aremburg, Maria Louisa, 
Duchess D’Angouleme and B: artlett. These are 
standard sorts for this locality ; truly fine in all 
respects, and sure bearers. Of peaches we fail, as 
compared with the New-Jersey growers ; our soils 
are not warm enough, and our late frosts endanger 

a sureness of crop ; yet, notwithstanding, we have 
many fine peaches. Crawlord’s Melacoton, both 
early and late, Red Cheek Melacoton, Red Rare- 
ripe, George the Fourth, are, perhaps, among the 
choicest of those that flourish with us. In grape 
culture much is also doing. All the hardier kinds 
are pretty generally cultivated ; and several vine- 
ries are in the course of building, for the culture of 
the more rich, but more tender foreign varieties, 
which, ina season or two, will render us entirely 
independent of foreign importation. The quince 
culture has undergone a radical change ; the error 
that predominated, in giving the quince shady and 
out of the way places, under the fence, &e., with 
poorness of soil, is now well nigh exploded. The 
noble speciinens that have been exhibited by our 
enterprising amateur, L. Eaton, Esq., measuring 
15 inches in circumlerence, are the result of strong 
feeding, open position, and well tilled borders. 
The scrapings of the poultry-house have increased 


his stock nearly filly per cent in size. These re- 


sults of the progress of our infant society are truly 


gratifying to us, as evidencing a rapidly discrimi- 
Hating taste and skill in horticulture, creditable to 
our citizens generally, and may be taken as an 
earnest of our future edlorts in this delightful pursuit. 


Lhope you will allow me to say, that it is to the 
excellent horticultural and agricultural works of } j 
our country, Cand first among these lL must number 


the Horticulturist 


tue 


, Fruit and Fruit Trees, &e., Cot- 
Ke.) that we owe much of the 
towards rural improvement now evinced 


Residences, 
impulse 
here, 

I drove through and about the city lately, remark- 


ed, ‘* Downing seems to be well known to you all 
here. Your cottage de ‘signs—your mode of paint. 
ing—your gardening, all bespe ak a familiarity with 
his works And there ave many here not pe rsonally 


known to you, 


who, nevertheless, almost claim you 
as atriend, and delight to converse with you through 


interest 


he columns of the Horticulturist. Great 


An intelligent friend from New-York, whom | 
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| is manifest in the agricultnral and horticultural so 
cieties of our own "and the adjacent counties, in 
urging the claims of this city to be the place of hold. 

ing the State Agricultural Fair for 1848. Nume- 
rous resolutions have been adopted, and committees 
appointed to farther this object, which we trust will 
be favorably received by our eastern friends. Very 
truly your ob’t. W. R. Coppock. Buffalo, Oct. 
10, 1847. 


STRAWBERRIES.—I noticed an article signed by 

‘A Subscriber,” and dated ‘‘ Nashville,” in your 
a number. I greatly regret that friend Lone- 
woRTH, so noted for his open manliness, should 
have attacked me from a masked battery. Being 
oppressed with the execution of a mass of nursery 
aoa besides the extensive eorrespondence of the 
present period, I can not at this time do justice to 
Mr. LonawortTu or myself in any responsive com- 
ments ; but sir, I design to take up the “ Straw- 
berry Question” onee more in December, and to 
cali very many important items, that I think I 
shall finish the subject ; and although I am desirous 
at all times, from feelings of personal respect, to 
shun collision with the ‘* Hercules” of Cincinnati on 
any Subject, I shall not refrain, when discussing this 
matter, to point out several errors into which he 
has inadvertently fallen, including those of his last 
communication, now referred to. Yours very resp. 
Wm. R. Prince. Flushing, Nov. 12, 1847. 


Tue Rutes or Pomotocy.—Dear Sir: I am 
happy to be able to inform you, that at a regular 
meeting of our Society last evening, the report of 
the Fruit Committee, embodying a series of rules 
to fix the nomenclature of fruits, was, after consi- 


derable discussion, adopted by the Society in a bo- 


dy, with great unanimity and much enthusiasm. I 
enclose the printed report of the committee. Yours. 
“4 Member of the Horticultural Society. Phiia- 


delphia, Nov. 17, 1847. 

[ We reprint this report, as though the rules are 
essentially the same as passed at Boston aad Cin. 
cinnati, there is a slight difference in the phraseo- 
logy. ] 

Report of the Committee of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society for establishing the names of 
Fruits. 
The Committee for establishing the names of 

Fruit, beg leave to report : 

That, in the discharge of the duties of their ap- 
— nt, during the past year, they trust they 
ave been in some measure, instrumental in diffus- 
ing a more correct knowledge of the true names of 
the various specimens of fruit, which have been ex- 
hibited at the meetings of the Society. They have 
had, however, ditliculties to contend with, chiefly 
growing out of the confusion which exists in pomo- 
logical nomenclature. Several names, not unfre- 
quently, have been given to the same fruit, and at 
times the Committee has been ata loss to determine 
which should have the pre-eminence. That all em- 
barrasment,in regard to this matter,may be avoided, 
some standard authority ,for the names of fruit, should 
be recognized by the Society. It is also important 
that a uniform set of rules should be adopted by 
the leading Horticultural Societies, for naming new 
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varieties which may hereafter be formed. This be- 
comes the more necessary, as the attention of Po- 
mologists is, at this time, particularly directed to 
the formation of new kinds. In order that the exi- 
gencies both of the past and fature may be met, 
believing, as we do, that the action of this Society 
will receive a cordial response from the prominent 
Horticultural Societies of the country, the Commit- 
tee, after due deliberation, recommend the adop- 
tion of the accompanying Pomologie: il Rules. 
The Rules of American Pomology. 

1. No new seedling fruit shall hereafter be enti- 
tled to a name, or to pomological recommendation, 
which is not eqnal to any similar varieties of the 
first rank already known; or which, if only of second 
rate flavor, is so decidedly superior in vigor, hardi- 
ness or productiveness, to varieties of the same cha- 
racter already known, as to render it well worthy 
of cultivation. 

2. The originator, first grower, or he who first 
makes known a new rative variety of merit, shall 
be entitled to suggest a name for such variety; 
which name, if asuitable one, (i. e. coming within 
the rules of nomenclature,) shall oe adopted by the 
writer describing the fruit for the first time. But 
if the name proposed is inappropriate, or does not 
come within the rules, then the deseriber shall be 
at liberty to give a name. 

3. No new native fruit shall be considered as 
named, until the same has been acurately described, 
in pomological terms, by some competent person, 
conversant with existing varieties, some pomologist 
of re putation, or the fruit committee of some es- 
tablished Horticultural Society. 

4. The description shall embrace the following 
particulars : The size, form, color, flavor, and time 
of ripening of the fruit; the texture and color of the 
flesh; with the ad lition, in stone fruits, of the size 
of the stone, adherence or non-adherence of the 
flesh. form of the suture, and the hollow of the stem; 
and in kernel-fruits, a description of the core and 
seeds; the size, position, and insertion of the stalk, 
and form of the eye; in peaches, the form of the 
leaf-glands, and size of the blossoms; in grapes, the 
form of the bunches; and in strawberries, the cha- 
racter of the blossoms, whether staminate or pis- 
tillate. And where there is any marked character 
in the foliage, growth of the young wood, or bear- 
ing tree, or any peculiar characteristic feature 

whatever, the same shall be given. 

5. The name of the new variety shall not be con- 


| ed—such as ‘* Sheep-nose, 


'the form and color, 
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| sidered as established, until the description shall 
| have been published in at least one Horticultural or 


Agricultural Journal, or Pomological work, of large 
circulation, and acknowledged character 

6. In giving names to newly originated varieties, 
all harsh, vulgar, or inelegant names shall be avoid- 
” “ Hog-pen,” &e. 

No new names shall be given, which consist of 
more than two words, excepting only where the 
originator’s name is added. ‘Thus all unnecessarily 
long titles will be avoided, such as “ New large 
black Bigarreau,” ‘‘ Beurré gris d’Hiver Nouveau.” 

8. Characteristic names, or those in some way 
descriptive of the qualities, origin, or habit of the 
fruit or tree shall be preferred. They may be in 
reference to intrinsic properties, as ‘‘ Golden Sweet- 
ing,” ‘* Sans Pepins ;” to local origin, as “ New- 
town Pippin,” Hudson Gage ;” to the season of 
ripening, as ‘‘ Early Searlet,” ‘* Frost Gage ;” to 
as ‘‘ Verte Longue, rae Blue 
Pearmain ;” or commemorative of a particular era, 
place, or person, as *‘ Tippecanoe,” ‘* La Grange,” 

* Baldwin.” 

All superfluous terms shall be avoided : thus, 
instead of *‘ Thompson’s Seedling Beurré,” it is 
better to say ‘‘ Thompson’s Beurrc,” or simply 
“Thompson.” 
10. Before giving a name to a new fruit, its 
| qualities should be decided by at least two season’s 
experience. 

11. When two persons have named or described 
a new native fruit, then the name and description 
| first published, if according to the rules herein in- 
dicated, shall have the priority. 

12. No person introducing new fruits from abroad, 
| shall be allowed to re-christen them, or give them 
his own name. 

13. In deciding the names of fruits already known 
and described, until otherwise agreed upon, the 
latest edition of the ‘* Catalogue of the London 
Horticultural Society,” shall be considered the 
Standard European authority ; and Downing’s 
‘* Fruit and Fruit Trees of America,” the Standard 
American authority. 


sé 


Errata.—In the present number, p. 274, Rules 
of American Pomology, Art. 1V. for “ The form, 
| exterior colour,” ete., read ‘‘ The size, form, and 
| exterior colour, the texture and colour of the flesh, 
| and the flavor and time of ripening of the fruit,” 
| Otc. 
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|\_MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 


This exhibition took place at the Society's Hall, School-st., 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Sept. 22d, Wd, and 
Mth, 1847. The Committee of Arrangements entrusted with 
ils management, respect(ully submit their Report. ‘The Exhi- 
bition, as a whole, was a very good one, but different in its 
general features from all former ones 
cy of plants in pots, from the Green House and Conservato- 
ry, Which always adds to displays of this kind, and to its 
general beauty and characteristic effect. Whether this is 
Wing to a want Of encouragement in the way of premiums, 





There was a deficien- | 


or other causes, is not known, The Committee hope for a® 
improvement in this department at future anniversaries. Th® 
Dablias and Asters were excellent, and the former quite nut 
merous in hew varieties and in the perfection of their blooms: 
he other cut flowers and small bouquets were not as abun: 
dant as at many ofthe weekly exhibitions. The large bou- 
quets for the Marble and Bradlee Vases by Messrs. Hovey 
| & Co., Nugent and Warren, were very showy and well 
made with fine flowers and evergreens. ‘The large moss and 
tlower designs by Mr. Quant, Mr. Thomas, Mr, Walker, and 
a floral bower by Mr. MeNeil, with a fountain and gold fish, 
were chaste and pretty) ‘The wreathes by Messrs. Quant, 
Walker, and Bowditch, were beautiful ond well made. The 
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flower baskets by Miss Russell, and the designs composed of 
our beautiful native grasses, by Miss Bowker and Mrs. Spar- 
rell, and a moss vase ornamented with the acorn and snow- 
drop, by ‘ Fanny Forrester,’’? were chaste, and attracted much 
attention. The variety of vegetables was not numerous, but 
nearly all the specimens were good. Mr. Cole presented 
thirty distinct varieties of potatoes, fifteen of which were 
seedlings, which entitle that gentleman to a particular no- 
tice in the vegetable report. The display of fruits was de- 
cidedly the best and most abuudant in specimens ever made 
by the Society. The apples were fair, of good size, well 
colored, and fine in flavor, The variety of Peaches and 
Quinces was small, and all but one or two of the samples 
quite ordinary. There were some excellent specimens of 
plums. In grapes the varieties were more numerous, and the 
quality more delicious and better matured than on any former 
occasion. 

Mr. Needham was the successful competiter; his Canon 
Hall Muscats were larger in bunch and berry, than any ever 
before shown. Mr. Allen had the largest number of speci- 
meus, all of which were fine. The Wilmot’s Black Ham- 
burgh, by Messrs. Hovey, were extra fine and well ripened, 
and the collections of Messrs. Young, Donald, and Towne, 
were very good, 

The great feature of the exhibitton was the array of pears, 
which was undoubtedly the most valuable ever made in this 
country. The majority of the specimens were rather above 
their average in size, fair, highly colored, well marked in fea- 
ture, and of good quality. About fifty new varieties of pears 
have been fruited for the first time in this country, and it is 
believed that many of them will prove to be valuable acquisi- 
tions, and will hereafter take rank in classes numbers one 
and two, Thenew varieties were mostly in the large col- 
lections of Col. Wilder, Mr. Manning, and Hovey & Co, The 
contributions of fruits particularly worthy of special refer- 
ence, were those from the Pomological Gardens of Mr Man- 
ning, Salem, who had two hundred and fifty-five varieties of 
pears; Col. Wilder, one hundred and sixty: Hovey & Co., 
seventy, more than halfof which were new; J. Lovett 2d, 
about eighty; Samuel Walker, sixty; Otis Johnson, Lynn, 
sixty; Winships, Wrighton. forty; Mr. Allen, Salem, grapes, 
pears, peaches, and figs; Mr. Warren, Brighton, grapes, ap- 
ples, and pears; J. Stickney, peaches, pears, and apples; B. 
V. French, Braintree, sixty-six varieties uf apples; Cheever 
Newhall, pears; E M. Richards, Dedham, apples; F. W. 
Macondray, pears; S. Pond, extra fine Williams’ Bon Chre- 
tien pears; E. Wight, Dedham, apples; J. M. Ives, Salem, 

ars; R. Crocker, Roxbury, in particular, extra fine Van 

fons Leon le Clerc pears; Horace Gray, by J. Donald, a 
collection of well grown grapes; H. Vandine, pears, and 
extra fine Coe’s Golden Drop Plum; J. Owen, Cambridge, 


water, fine seedling peaches, and extra fine Crawford's late ; 


Stearns, Salem, pears; A. D. Williams & Sons, pears and 
apples. A remark was made that our nurserymen and ama- 
teurs were bestowing too much time and money on the cul- 
tivation of the pear to the neglect of the apple. Whether 


this be true or otherwise, the Committee must leave for the | 


future to decide. 


There were four large baskets of rich assorted fruits worthy | 
of particular mention: One from Otis Johnson, containing | 


grapes, peaches, pears, nectarines, plums, apples, &c.; one 
from Col.T. H. Perkins, by Wm. Quant, with grapes, peaches, 
and pears; one from A. Bowditch, with grapes in variety; | 
and another from Capt. Macondry, with grapes, peaches, 
pears, and apples. ‘These were prominent objects upon the 
centre tables, and elicited much attention from the beautiful 
arrangements of the various specimens. 

The Society was honored by the attendance of Delegates 
frem the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, Philadelpuia ; | 


| Story, William Quant, William B. Rich ards. 
peaches and apples; J. French, pears; N. Stetson, Bridge- | 
|W. B. Kingsbury, A. D. Williams, Josiah Newhall, James 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, pears and apples; W. | 
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American Institute, New-York; New-York State Agricultu- 
ral Society; Worcester Hort. Society; New Haven county Hort, 
Society; Rhode Island Hort. Society; Long Island Hort, 
Society ; Pomological Society, New Haven; Albany and 
Rensselaer Horticultural Society, and a volunteer delegate 
trom our own Berkst.ire. These several delegates were duly 
honored and cared for by the Vice Presidents of the Society. 
This anniversary has been particularly profitable, as well in 
the interchange of civilities, as in imparting and receiving 
much information on subjeets of horticulture and pomology, 
and in the severe tests which many varieties of fruits have 
been put to before large and intelligent boards of scientific 
men. Our numerous meetings were thus made instructive 
as well as pleasant and agreeable in friendly reciprocities. 

The weather during the exhibition was favorable, and the 
hall filled most of the time to its utmost capacity of accommo- 
dation, by delighted audiences. It has now been proved‘o a 
demonstration, that the hall is not of competent size to contain 
near all the specimens offered for exhibition; and the Com- 
mittee owe an apology to several for whom space could not 
be made for their valuable collections, and which remained 
unpacked, and were notshown. Tne Committee name this 
at the present time in the hope that measures will be taken, 
at an early day, to secure Faneuil Hall, or some other large 
building, for the exhibition of 13548. 

The Committee trust that the awards of the judges will be 
satisfactory, and that the premiums have been be-towed upon 
those justly entitled to receive them. 

For the Committee, Henry W. Dutton, Chairman. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tue annual meeting of the Mass. Hort. Society, was held 
at its Hall, on the 2d of October, when the following gentle- 
men were elected officers of the Suciety for the year 1548: 

President—Marshall P. Wilder. 

Vice-Presidents—B. V. French, Cheever Newhall, E, M. 
Richards, J 3. Cabot. 

Treasurer—Samuel Walker. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. E. Teschemacher. 

Recording Secretary—E, C. R. Walker 

Professor of Botany and Vegetable Physiology—John Lewis 
Russell, A. M. 

Professor of Entomology—T. W. Harris, M D. 

Professor of Horticultural Chemis ry—E. N. Horsford. 

Committee on Fruits—Samuel Walker, Chairman; P. B. 
Hovey, Jr., Otis Johnson, David Haggerston, J. S. Cabot, 
Eben Wight, F. W. Macondry. 

Committee on Plants and Flowers—Joseph Breck, Chair- 
man; H. W. Dutton, W. E. Carter. Alex. McLellan, F. A. 


Committee on Vegetables—A. D. Williams, Jr., Chairman; 


Nugent, Azell Bowditch, E. C. R. Walker. 
Committee on the Library—C K. Dillaway, Chairman; R. 
M. Copeland, Joseph Breck, W. B. Richards. 

Committee on Synonyms of Fruit—M P. Wilder, Chair- 
man; B V. French, C. M. Hovey, J.S. Cabot, the Chairman 
of the Fruit Committee. 

Executive Committee—The President, Chairman ; the Trea- 
surer, A Aspinwall, E. M. Richards, Otis Johnson. 
Committee for Establishing Premiums—The Chairman of 


, the Committee on Fruits, Chairman; the Chairman of the 
| Committee on Flowers, the Chairman 


of the Committee 
on Vegetables, C, M. Hovey, David Haggerston, 

Finance Commitiee—Josiah Stickney, Chairman, Joseph 
Balch, F. W. Macondry. 

Committee of Publication—J. E. Teschemacher, Chairman; 
C. K. Dillaway, Eben. Wight, Recording Secretary, Chairman 
of the Committee on Fruits, the Chairman of the Committee 
on Flowers, the Chairman of the Committee on Vegetables. 
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PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEES AT THE 
NINETEENTH EXHIBITION, 


He'd 15th, 16th, and 17th September, 1847. 


The Committee for awarding Premiums on Grapes, report 
the following, viz: 

Grapes—natire—For the best Isabella, six bunches, to 
David Ferguson—2d, to Susan J. Smitu—3d, to H. F. Felix 
& Co., Reading, Pa. 

For the best Catawba, six t-unches, to Samuel Smith—2d, 
to Henry N Johnson—3d, to Wim. Johns. 

For the best Elsinbo:ough, six bunches, to T. Hilliard—2d, 
to J. B. Smith—3d, to L. Craft—best of another variety of 
Ohio Grape, to R. Buist. 

Foreign, under glass:—For the best named collection, to 
Wm. Sinton, gardeuer to George W. Carpenter—2d, to R. S. 
Field, Princeton, N. J. 

For the best Hamburg, tour bunches, to Jno. Dougherty— 
2d, to D. Ferguson. 

For the best Frankinthal, four bunches, to Wm, Sinton, gar- 
dener to Geo. W. Carpenter. 

For the best Chasselas, four bunches, to T. Hilliard, 

For the best White Muscat, of Alexandria, four bunches, 
to D. Ferguson—2d, tv Stewart & Bules. 

For the best White Frontignac, four bunches, to R, S. 
Field, Princeton, N J. 

For the best of anvther variety, White Syrian, to William 
Westcott—2d, to Joshua Longstreth 

Foreign, in the open air.—For the best named collection to 
Edwin Middleton—2d, to Isaac B. Baxter—3d, to J. Comfort. 

For the best of black variety, Black Hamburg, to Peter 
Shuster—2d, to 3. J. Henderson—3d, Frankenthal, to J. B. 
Smith. 

For the best of a white variety, White Frontignac, to P. 
Kane, gardener to R. Price—2d. Golden Chasselas, to A. C 
Hyei—3d, Sweet Water, to D. O. Tatum 

All of which is respectfully submitted. E. W. Keyser, P 
K. GorGcas, FRANKLIN PEALE, Committee 





The Committee on Stone Fruits, respectfully report that | 


they have awarded premiums as follows, viz: 

Peacnes.—For the best. one bushel, of Heath, to J. O 
Grover—2d, Seedling, free, to J. FE. Scou—3d, Oldmixon, to 
Isuac B. Baxter. 

For the best. one peck, Crawford’s late Melecotone, to Chas. 
Van Sciver—2d, Seedling, Yellow Free, to J. G. Hoffman— 
3d, Rodman Cling, to Mr. Reeves. 

For the best two doz, Crawford’s late Melecotone; to Allen 
Jones—2d, Yellow Free, to J. Tyson. 

NecTarines.—For the best one dozen, Yellow, to John 
Sherwvod—2d. Elruge, to Dr. W. D. Hartman. 

Piums.—For the best two dozen, to John Anspach—2d, to 
Thos. Maghran. gardener to S. R. Simmons—3d, Yellow 
Magnum Bonum, to T. L. Bonsall. 

And spec ial prem:ums of one dollar each, for Peaches, to 
J. D. Burling, J. Hunter Sterling, W. Johns, Mrs. Physick, 
James Harrison, and Samuel Caley. 

Respectfully submitted. Tuomas M’Even, Cuas. P. Hayes, 
J. H. Braprorp, Committee. 





The Committee on Pears and Melons, respectfully report 
that they have awarded the following premiums: 

Pears.—For the best and most numerous named varieties, 
to J. Rutter, West Chester—2u, to J. B. Smith—3d, to Thos. 
Hancock—4th, to Sam’! R. Simmons. 

For the best Seckel, half peck, to John B. Smith—2d, to 
William Graham—3d, to E. B. Grubb. 

For the best Doyenne blanc, or butter, one peck, to John 
oP emgeatiiaa to C. Stephen Smith—3d, to D. Landreth & 

ulton. 

For the best of another variety, half a dozen, to Isaac B. 
Baxter—2d. to R. Buist. 

For the best half peck of a different variety, to John B. 
Smith—2d, to Col. R. Carr. 

For « fine collection of Pears, a special premium of $1 to 
S. Maupay—do. to Jacob Snider—do to Lemuel Bracket— 
do. to Jonathan Tyson. 

Metoxs.—For the best, three in number, to Woodburn 
Mulford. Salem co., N. J.—2d, to E. B. Grubb. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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For fine Melons, a special premium of $1 to Patrick Galla- 
gher, gardener to Miss Gratz. 

Water Mestons.—For the best Spanish, three in num- 
ber, to Wm. Brown—2d, to Patrick Gallagher—3d, to Thos. 
Hancock. 

For best of another variety, to Joseph C. Zane—2d, to 
George B. Roessler—3d, to Isaiah Toy. 

For fine Water Melons, a special premium of $1 to Thos. 
Mancock—do. to E. Starr. 

By joint ac:ion of the Fruit Committees, a special premium 
of $5 was awarded to Messrs. Flack, Thompson & Brother, 
proprietors of Kephart’s Fruit Preserver. By means of this 
invaluable invention, specimens of 24 varieties of Pears, Ap- 
ples, Peaches, and other kinds of Fruits, which could not 
otherwise have been exhibited, were placed on the tables. 
Among these varieties were Apples of 1846—the Moyamen- 
sing Pear, the Washington, Pennsylvania, Petre, Chapman, 
Lodge, and Leech’s Kingsessing; the last being a new Seed- 
ling Pear of great merit. 

A most beautiful and highly interesting collection of Pears 
and Apples, (embracing 29 varieties,) was presented by the 
delegation trom the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, to a 
member of the Committee, by whom they were deposited in 
the Hall of Exhibition. These specimens were fine, and of 
the choicest and rarest kinds. And the Committee most cor- 
dially tender the thanks of the Society to the gentlemen from 
Boston, for their valuable contribution. 

Ws. D Brincxe, Geo. ZANTZINGER, JAMES Bisset, Com- 
mittee. 


_ The Committee for awarding premiums on Apples and 
Quinces, beg leave most respectfully to report that they have 
awarded the following : 

_ APPLes.—For the best and most numerous named varie- 
ties, to Geo. B. Deacon, Burlington, N. J,—2d, to John Per- 
kins, Moorestown, N. J. 

For the best one bushel, to Benj. Stiles—2d, to John Perkins 
—3d, to John Perkins. 

For the best one peck, to George B. Howard—2d, to John 
Perkins 

Qvuinces.—For the best half peck, to James Harrison—2d 
to Thomas Newbold—3d, to Dr. Geo. Uhler. ; 

Also, a special premium of $2 to Dr. R. T. Underhi'l, of 

Croton Point, New-York, for the finest Quinces exhibited 
having been entered too late for competition. . 

Peter Mackensir, WM. S. Vaux, Geo. B. Deacon, Com- 
mittee. 


The Committee on Vegetables beg leave to report the fol- 
lowing list of premiums awarded at the Nineteenth Exhibi- 
tion: 

PotaToes.— For the best, one bushel, to Patrick Gallagher 
gardener to Miss Gratz—2d, to Anthony Felten—3d, to Pat. 
rick McDonald, Miss Gratz’s farmer—4th, to Isaac Stiles— 
Sth, to Samuel! Cooper. 

oo the besi Seedling to John Perkins, gardener to C. J. 
val. 

For the best Sweet, one bushel, to Ralph Hunt—2d, to 
Wm. Brown. 

Berets —For the best, one dozen, to Patrick Gallagher—2d, 
to Samuel Cooper. 

Carrots.—For the best, two dozen, to David Smith—2d, 
to J. J. Jennings. 

Sausiry.—For the best two dozen, to David Smith—2d, to 
Thos. Hancock. 

Omi ons. —For the best four dozen to John Austin, gardener 
to I. B. Baxter—2d, to Anthony Felten. 

Casnace.—For the bes six heads, to Jno. Riley, gardener 
to the Insane Hospital—2d, to Anthony Felten—3d, to Jacob 
Englemun. 

For the best Red Dutch, to Jacob Engleman—2d, to J. J. 
Jennings. 

Lettuce.—For the best, to Jacob Engleman—2d, to A. 
Felten. 

Espive.—For the best blanched plants, to John Austin—2d, 
to J. J. Jennings. 

Cuarp.—Fer the best. six plants, to Patrick Gallagher—2d, 
to A. Patton, Mrs. Kohne’s gardener. 

Cart von.—For the best blanched, six heeds, to A. Felten— 
2d, to Samuel Cooper. 
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Ce.Lery —For the best blanched, six heads, to Samuel | 4th, to Alex. Caie, gardener to Mrs. Camac, for a representa- 


Cooper—2d, to B. Daniels, gardener to C. Cope. tion of a Flower Garden—5th, to A. Henderson, gardener 10 
CiieRriac.—For the best six plants, to Dr. E. J. Rivinus, | T. W. Smith, Esq., for a design of a Rural Fountain—6th. to 
W. Chester. | do., for a Rural Temple—7th, to Peter Raabe, for a beautiful 


Triumphal Arch—Sth, to Joseph Cook, for a Rural Summer 


Arbor—9th, to Wm. Maupay, for a Floral Design—10th, to, 
John Sherwood, for a pretty Arbor festuoned with Grapes— 
11th, to Jos, Cooke, for a very pretty Centre Table. 

Bouquets for the Centre Table-—¥For the best and most ap- 
anime and for the second best and most approved, none pre- 
sented. 

For the third best and most approved, to P. Carolan, gar- 
dener to Samuel Welsh, Esq.—4th, to B. Daniels, gardener 
to C. Cope. 

For the best of indigenous Flowers, to Jno. McIntosh, gar- 
dener to R. Kilvington—2d, to R. Henery, gardener to Geo. 
Blight, Esq. 

For the best basket of Flowers, to Mrs. Peter Mackenzie— 
2d, to B. Danie!s, gardener to C, Cope—3d, 1o P. Carolan, 
gardener to S. Welsh. 

Wreaths.—F or the best pair, for festooning, to A. Hender- 
son, gardener to ‘T. W. Smith—2d, to do. 

Your committee have to notice, and they do so with un- 
feigned pleasure, many Designs and Bouquets of cut Flowers 
contributed from the friends of the Society, from far and 
near—the names of the respective donors will appear in the 
Recording Secretary’s general report; they cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from noticing particularly those from West 
Chester, and to which they have given special premiums. It 
would be impossible to award premiums to all the Floral oB- 
jects exhibited—your Committee have, therefore, upon this 
occasion, endeavored to disiribute to the most deserving, and 
trust that their decisions will be duly appreciated. They re- 
commend the follow.ng premiums to be awarded as special 
ones by the Society, viz: 

Fifteen dollars to Peter Raabe, for a beautiful Design in 
imitation of rock-work, covered with moss and appropriate 
piants—surmounted by the Amerivan Eagle, bearing the foi- 
lowing scroll in his beak—** The Horticultural Society’s 19th 
Exhibition.”’ This unique design was placed in the tront of 
the room appropriated tor Plants, and added very much to the 
enchanting Coup dail on entering this splendid floral saloon. 

Five dollars to A. Henderson, gardener to Thos. W. Smith, 
Esq., for a Floral Chair and Canopy. 

Three dollars to Mrs. G. M. Hoopes, West Chester, for a 
basket of indigenous Flowers, containing upwards of 70 
species, beautitully and tastefully arranged. 

; : . T'wo dollars to Miss Annie E. Townsend, West Ches 

To the President and members of the Pennsylvania Horticul- | for 4 pasket of indigenous Flowers, beautifully een 
tural Society:—The Committee appointed to award the Socie- | and which added very much to the enchanting scene of that 
ty’s premiums for Flowers, Designs, etc., at its Nineteeth An- portion of the room to which it was allotied 
nual Exhibition, held on the 15th, 16th, and 17th September, Four dollars to Mr. Davis Garrett, of West Chester, for a 
1847, beg leave respectfully to make the following report, viz: | handsome Floral Arch. which added to the scenic effect of 

Dahlias.—For the best 20 blooms, named varieties, to Ger- | the grove on the gallery. 
hard Schmitz—2d, to do —American Seedling, purti-colored, Two dollars to Miss Rebecca L. Reid, West Chester, for a 
to do.—Self-colored. 10 do ’ be pretty model of Flora’s Cottage. 

Roses.—For the best display, six named varieties, to A. Three dollars io John Dougherty, Laurel Hill, for a hand- 
Dryburgh. . ; . some Floral Flag. : 

Russellia Juncea —For the best specimen in flower, in a Two dollars to Mrs. Newberry A. Smith, for two ver 
pot, to B. Daniels, gardener to C_ Cope. ; ; beautiful basket Bouquets. ° 

Manettia Glabra.—F or the best specimen in flower, in a pot, Three dollars so Joseph Cook, for a very neat and pretty 
to B. Daniels, gardener to C. Cope. | ah Heraldric Design, formed of cut flowers. 

Hoya Carnosa.—For the best specimen to Robt. Kilvington. Two dollars to Mrs. A. Henderson, for a beautifal basket 

Verbena.—F or the besi specimen in flower, to Henry Cooper. Bouquet. ; 

Verbenas.—For the best three varieties in pots, to Henry Three dollars to R. Henery. gardener to George Blight 
Cooper—2d,todo. || bide Esq., for a very pretty design of a Harp. , 

Ferns.—For the best display, in pots, to Robt. Kilvington. Three dollars to A. Henderson, gardener to T. W. Smith 

Petunias.—For the best, two specimens, in pots, to B. Gul- | Esq., for a pair of pretty Vases. : 
liss, gardener to J. Snider, jr., E-q. oo Two dollars to A. Henderson, gardener to do., for a Floral 

Achimenes.—For the best display, to Wm. Sinton, gardener | Centre Table. 
to G. W. Carpenter, Esq. E In closing their report, your committee beg leave to offer 
may eae a" display, to James Bisset, gardener | j)¢jr omen auaia te the Ladies who so Kindly attended to 

nes das, £.0q- the arranging of the Cut Flowers, &c.. thereby adding, very 

Designs formed of cut Flowers.—For the best and most ap- ct by their taste, to the general “aime.” , 
propriate, to A. Dryburgh, for hls representation of a monu- All of which is respectfully submitted. Tnos.C, Percrvat, 
ment. Sir Walter Scott’s—2d, to P_ Gallagher. gardener to W. H. Ditiincnam, R. Price, Gavin Watson, Ros’t Bur- 
Miss Gratz, for a beautiful Harp— 3d, to A. Henderson, gar. | WELL, Committee. - ; 
dener tv T. W. Smith, Esq., for a handsome Flora! Temple— | , Pv 


Ece PLasts. —For the best, six fruit, to George Luzenby— 
2d, to Samuel Cooper—3d, to Robert Henery, gardener to G. 
Blight. 

Tomators.—For the best, one peck, to Jacob Engleman— 
Qd, to Patrick Gallagher—3d, to J. Jones, gardener to George 
J. Leiper. 

Inp:zn Corn (for table use) —For the best, three dozen, to 
A. Felten—2d, to John Perkins. 

Pumpxins.—For the best, two largest, to Thomas Field— 
2d, to Samuel Cooper. 

Peas (green).—For the best and largest quantity, to T. Han- 
cock—2d, 10 Robt. Kilvington. 

VEGETABLEs.—For the best display to Anthony Felten—2d, 
to Sam!! Cooper—3d, to Jno. Austin, Ll. B. Baxter’s gardener— 
4th, to John Perkins, C. J. Duval’s gardener—sth, to J, Jones, 
G. J. Leiper’s gardener. 

Honey.—For the best display, to J. Foulke—2d, to F. Par- 
kerson—3d, to Edwin Middleton. 

The Committee have taken favorable notice of the following, 
viz: several stalks of Buckwheat, a fine sample of six acres 
on the farm of Com. Stewart, upwards of four feet in height. 

Potators.—From Joseph A. Burroughs, N. J , Samuel Ott, 
Joseph Clement, Wm. Parry, N. J., D. R. Harper, Jacob 
Engleman, and Seedling, by David Ruddack; also a speci- 
men from ‘Tubers, brought from the mountains of Peru, said 
to he fine—grown on the farm of Francis King. 

Tomatoes —From David Ruddack, Thomas Field, and 
Charles Hutchinson. Sugar Pumpkin, from Anthony Felten 

Valparaiso Squash, from Thomas Field, Sugar Beets, from 
James S. Peters Scholymus hixpanicus, a fine specimen, 
from Isaac B. Baxter. Honey, from Daniel Tries. 

Egyptian Corn, from the garden of Gen Patterson, the seed 
of which was obtained from a mummy 2,000 yeurs old. A | 
stalk of corn 15 feet high, from the garden of J. G.Whelan. A 
new variety of Egg Plant, trom C.J. Duval, Germantown. A 
fine display of Vegetables, from Miss Gratz, among which 
was anew variety of Sugar Pumpkin, a new variety of Egg 
Plant and Cucumbers. 

Coilections of Vegetables, by John Riley, trom Insane Hos- 
pital, Geo. B. Howard, Delaware county, and Caleb Cope 

All of which is respecifuily submitted. Isaac B. Baxter, 

Epwin MERreEpIT#H, WiLLIAM Jouns, Hrnry A. Dreer, Pe- 
TER RaaBeE, Committee. 
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